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For the Companion. 
BETSEY BROOM. 
By Marie Le Baron. 

There were nine children in all, born to Jeremiah 
and Nancy Perkins, and from the common stock 
this progeny had inherited ancestral traits to a de- 
gree that was absurd. They had tow heads, flat, 
putty-like faces, out of which blankly gazed the 
palest of blue eyes. Their bodies were scraggy, 
and they had an angular, loosely-hung way with 
them, from the eldest boy to the wizen bit of a 
girl-baby, tugging away at its mother’s scrawny 
breast. 

This family existed, as some families do, on 
barely nothing. They were of the children of men 
over whom Providence seems to exercise a pecul- 
iar supervision, and who 
live on, apparently satis- 
fied that all things are 
ordained to come very 
much as they came 
themselves. 

In other words, the 
Perkinses were a shift- 
less lot. If you found 
Jeremiah sitting on a log 
in the sun, whittling and 
whistling, it would be 
useless to infer that he 
might be considering the 
ways and means of ex- 
istence; he was only 
whittling and whistling. 

And his wife Nancy, 
in her skimpy calico 
gown, continued to boil 
the pot,—if some one re- 
membered to bring in 
something to boil it 
over,—and laid the pew- 
ter spoons, and small 
stock of miscellaneous 
crockery on the broken 
table, in touching faith 
that the wherewithal 
for the expected meal 
was naturally on_ its 
way. 

Like so many chick- 
ens, the Perkins brood 
scratched about the lit- 
tle village where they lived, and were as well 
known as Deacon Eli’s intrusive red cow, or the 
Widow Miner’s flock of noisy geese. 

They scattered forth from the old house as soon 
as their eyes were open in the morning, to return, 
from divers directions, whenever inclination or 
hunger dictated. 

If one or the other of the seven—the twp young- 
est being as yet too small to forage beyond the 
Perkins door-yard—failed to return with provisions 
for waiting mouths, an effort to get food would 
possibly be made by Jeremiah or Nancy, too 
often, I fear, by the way of a neighbor’s corn- 
field or potato-patch—and Providence was again 
implicitly and touchingly looked to for the follow- 
ing day. But this effort on the part of the parents 
was of rare occurrence. 

The village took a sort of apathetic interest in 
this impecunious family. When the tow-heads 
appeared, now in this quarter of the town, and 
now in that (occasionally with a small pail of 
berries, or a pint of currants for sale), they seldom 
failed to carry home a portion of the day’s baking 
of some kind-hearted housewife, or a quantity of 
fresh vegetables, for the seasoning of which they 
were sure to request a modest loan of a bit of pork 
or bacon. 

As for garments, the younger children had 
small need for more than enough to cover them. 
The elder managed to sct up a sort of ‘divine 
right” to all the cast-off frocks and trousers in the 
place. 

Truly, a most unnecessary family were the Per- 
kinses. Nobody pretended to understand what 
they were for, why their origin, or what their ulti- 
matum. The fact that they were, remained, and 
the great fear was that they would continue. 

But, at length, came a cessation of births, and 
the last weak-eyed, flabby infant remained the in- 
fant. 

The elder boys and girls had begun to shift 
about a bit more than they were wont. They 
would even get as far as a neighboring village, 
now and then, where they did odd jobs in a slack 














Now there was an element developing in this | waiting to see the Sunday bonnets, and to feel be-| on, let her do it herself. 
As I said, the | tween her black little thumb) and finger the fabric 


family, soon to be made visible. 


nine children were born, consecutively, with the | of dresses as they brushed by her little heathen 


palest of eyes, the most bleached-out of tow-heads, 


and so, with one exception, they remained. 


face. 
| More than this, to lie with her ear close to the 


This exception was Betsey, the third girl. When | door of the school-house, seemed to her a never- 
she reached the age of five years, a thread of yel- | tiring diversion. The drowsy murmuring of A, B, 











hair. 


At seven the threads had generously multi- 
plied, and at ten the toneless tow of infancy had 
entirely given place to a mass of bright, sunshiny 
curls. 

With the change of hair, her eyes, also, had 
darkened, and taken on a new and deeper expres- 
sion; and this, with the square chin and firm little 
mouth, at length promised to give one character 
to the monotonous house of Perkins. 

Compared with the rest, Betsey certainly was 
positive in her ways. When the others indifferent- 
ly whimpered in chorus, she screeched lustily ; at 
which the rest seldom tailed to stop short in mute 
admiration of such unprecedented power. If they 


she fought over her portion like a young animal. 

When she went out to forage, it was an under- 
stood matter that she never came home empty- 
handed. Indeed, her returns were sure to be of an 
extra quantity and quality. For this reason, by 
degrees, she became, in a general way, the family 
provider, ever looked to and waited for, with the 
simple faith of the Perkinses. 

By the time she reached the age of ten, all the 
children, old and young, stood in a wholesome 
awe of her, as they never had done of Jeremiah 
or Nancy. As for the parents, they looked on 
with a sort of resigned perplexity, and felt, in a 
vague way, scarcely responsible for so strange a 
“duckling.” 

The neighbors liked the child least of all the 
tribe. Familiarity with their nerveless manifesta- 
tions had become a comfortable, accepted state of 
mind, and this small girl suddenly called for re- 
consideration. 

Not that Betsey made herself especially disa- 
greeable, but she developed “ways” such as none 
of the rest of the Perkinses ever had. She slammed 
gates when she raided her neighbors’ domains— 
the others left them open. She asked innumerable 
questions, lingering, in a provoking way, with her 
sharp little elbows on window-sills, to watch house- 
hold operations. ° 

She was seen sitting on the church steps, her 





way, sure to drift back to the old house again if a 
day of hard work came round. 








bare feet drawn up close under her skimpy skirt, 
| listening, all unabashed, to the music within, and 


: . . | 
mildly differed as to their potatoes or corn-bread, 











| low was detected in her not altogether straight | C’s within, filled her with vague wonderings 
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and curious stirrings, and she shrank back half 
awe-struck as the older scholars passed her with 
books of mysteries beneath their arms. 

Betsey Perkins’ mind was developing. Her per- 
ceptions were turning inward upon herself and out- 
ward also upon her surroundings, and the time 
had come when her family were to recognize the 
change. 

“Pap,” said she, one morning, as she sat in a 
small heap on the door-sill of their old house, her 
elbows on her knees, and chin in her hands ; “why 
don’t you do something ?” 

Jeremiah turned a quid of tobacco under his 
tongue, opened his lustreless eyes wide, and 
stopped whittling. Nancy dropped the dish-cloth, 
and set her thin arms akimbo, All the children 
gaped with open-mouthed astonishment. 

“Why on carth don’t you do something, pap, I 
say ?” repeated the small girl, looking around say- 
agely upon the united family. 

“What’ll I du ?” inquired Jeremiah blandly, tak- 
ing up his half-whittled stick again. 

“Do, pap? Do like other men does. Keep 
store; drive oxen; build things!” responded Bet- 
sey with eagerness. “Why don’t you know what 
to do? Other fathers don’t ask their children 
what to do; they does it.” 

“Shut up yer sassiness,” drawled Nancy. 
git out of here, the whole pack of ye!” 

There was a scuffling retreat of all the children 
but Betsey. She had more to say, and it was her 
way to say it. 

“Mammy, why don’t you mend that ’ere hole in 
your skirt? Miss Smith don’t go ’round with no 
such rags. An’ why don’t we clean up on Satur- 
days, an’ what do we hey to go to other folks for 
after vittals ? Aint we big enough, an’ old enough, 
I'd like to know, to get our own ?” 

Nancy seized the broom; the child was too ag- 
gravating. 

“Git out of here!” she cried, whisking the im- 
plement near the child’s head. 

Betsey sat stock-still. 

‘Put up the broom, Nance,” 
with his soothing drawl. 


“An’ 


advised Jeremiah, 
“Taint no use wastin’ 





words argyin’ with Bet. If she wants work goin’ 


I haint no objections. 
| Ye’ll make a fortin’ for us, won’t ye, Bet ?” 

“Tl tell ye what I kin do,” she replied, closely 
eying the dilapidated broom, with which her 
mother was sweeping out two scrawny, intrusive 
chickens from under the table. “I kin make 
brooms.” 

“Wall, ye don’t say!” ejaculated Jeremiah, in 


absolute admiration, 
ceasing whittling again. 
ai “Du tell! Hew ?” 


“Go out an’ get hem- 
locks, cut 'em even, tie 
‘em together, an’ have 
you whittle out han- 
dles, pap, to put ’em in. 


They'll sweep spl-en- 
did!” 
Nancy had drawn 


near to have a look at 
her peculiar offspring. 
She and Jeremiah ex- 
changed glances. 

“An’ Tl bet I'll do 
it!” exclaimed the girl, 
jumping up, and start- 
ing the crockery on the 
table. “Somebody "Il 
buy ‘em. An’ Ill make 
the rest go 'round.” 

Whatever Betsey re- 
ally set out to accom- 
plish was a 
conclusion. ‘Two of her 
brothers hearing, as 
they hung to the door- 
posts, her decision, im- 
mediately took to their 
heels, and giving warn- 
ing to the rest, were 
soon out of sight and 
danger. 

“Come, pap,” said 
she, thrusting her un- 
combed head into a half-crownless hat, “I 


foregone 


any want you to cut the hems.” 
» 


“Du what ?” 
ring. 

“You know; that’s a good pap! cut the 
stuff for the brooms. I’m bound to make 
7em!” 

“Tow fur, Bet ?” 

“Up to Andrewses’ woods,” 
calmly. 
my.” 

“You can’t go traipsing off!” returned Mrs. 
Perkins, emphatically, ‘an’ takin’ yer father. 
Who'll take keer o’ the baby? An’ I want Jere- 
miah to git the wood.” 

“Jest this time let us go,” pleaded Betsey. “It’s 
very important”—Betsey picked up words of con- 
sequence with amazing facility—“to make our 
brooms.” 

Jeremiah felt it was not his mission to make 
brooms. He did not wish to make brooms. In- 
deed, he was strenuously opposed to any such oc- 
cupation; but Betsey had character, and he had 
none, and as a consequence, his repugnance to 
broom-making was, practically, overcome, 

Sitting on a log, in the cool, spicy wood, he 
managed to pull down surrounding hemlock 
branches, cut and trim them, without exercising 
any yast amount of muscle. 

Betsey sat near, with a’ ball of twine, and tied 
the feathery boughs into compact bunches, over- 
seeing Jeremiah’s work with a degree of unrelax- 
ing sternness that went to his very heart. He was 
not used to forced or continuous occupation. 

“Le’s go home, Bet,” he suggested, after an 
hour or more of this trying labor. 

“O pap, please! we can’t go until we've got 
enough to start round with, to-morrow.” 

“You don’t expect me to go round with the 
pesky things ?” inquired the martyrized Jeremiah, 
suddenly ; ‘‘ye don’t, du ye, Betsey ?” 

“Can’t tell,” responded the girl, tugging pa- 
tiently away at her work; then slyly looking up 
under her long lashes at Jeremiah, “Pap, did you 
ever sweat in your brow ?” 

Jeremiah dropped his knife, and let go the hem- 
lock-bough. 

“How ?” , 

“Miss Smith, she says we’d oughter work till 
we sweat. It’s ‘ordered.’ We can’t nohow get 
bread of our own if we don’t. Pap, I hate to eat 
other folks’ bakin’s !” 

“Sho!” said the disturbed Jeremiah. 
10 makin’ nothin’ out 0’ ye.’ ’ 


inquired her father, never stir- 


responded Betsey, 
“We sha’n’t be home till evenin’, mam- 


‘“There’s 
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When the requisite quantity of the primitive | 
broom-stulff was gathered, cut and tied, the two 
broom-makers started for home. 

That same evening there was a family meeting | 
of the Perkinses to wonder over Betsey’s project. | 
But they were not a demonstrative or enthusias- | 
tic people, and on the whole, standing in consid- | 
erable awe of the unusual sister, little was said; | 
and as for Jeremiah, he went to bed with the } 
chickens, “dead beat out.” | 

“Mammy,” said Betsey, as later mother and | 
daughter found themselves alone together, “I want 
that ere striped calicer skirt of yourn.” | 

“What fur?” inquired Nancy, her mouth, lack- 
ing its expressive front teeth, wide open. 

“To go ’round decent-like, I sell my | 
brooms,” responded Betsey. | 

“Wall, neow! I never!” exclaimed Mrs. Per- 
kins. 





when 


But the girl got the striped skirt, and when she 
appeared, dressed for her first day’s work, a little 
plaid shawl over her shoulders, the crown of her 
straw hat well pinned in, and her mass of yellow | 
hair soaped smoothly, the family fell into such a | 
state of lethargic admiration that not one did a 
thing for the remainder of the day. 

As for little Betsey, her heart beat hard behind 
her bundle of brooms, as she trudged with them 
up the principal village street, looking neither to 
the right nor left, until the 
reached. 


school-house was | 

Now it so happened that the village school was 
enjoying what is known as “recess,” and the boys | 
were running wild in every direction, making vio- 
lent amends for a couple of hours of in-doors con- 
finement. 


Spying the little girl, in her unusual garb and 
occupation, they set up such a ery of wonderment 
and trembled trom 
foot. But she was not to be daunted. She moved 
valiantly on, her head with its sunny curls held | 
high, her small chin protruded, and her little fin- | 
gers Clasped tightly about her bundle of hemlock 
brooms. | 
Fire-top Bet! 

The tinal epithet “took” amazingly. 
child) re-echoed the cry; the 


derision thai Betsey head to 


“Bet Perkins! Betsey Broom!" | 
Child after 
and 


quacked along the road-side; a dog barked, and 


ducks 


geese 


great tears began to trickle down Betsey’s little 
free. 


But she struggled forward. Once in a while, | 
she turned on her tormentors,- 
“You'd better leave me alone! 
You better had!” 
Children seem to harbor a fund of cruelty, im- | 
genious cruelty, that lies in wait for expression 


Betsey was tempting food for this sort of fun, 


I aint touchin’ 
ot ve. 


and the poor child began seriously to realize it. 


It was useless to assume a dignity; useless to 
hold hard her temper; useless to try to think only | 
of her litthe brooms behind which 
so lately, swelled high with 
pride. 


her heart had, | 
a sense of duty and | 
Betsey’s hour of trial had come, and the | 
little untrained soul was weak. 
The boys followed her closely. Now one jerked | 
her hat. One trampled on her mother’s long striped | 
skirt. Her yellow hair was rudely pulled. Grass | 
was thrown into her quivering little face, and, 
finally, her precious bundle of brooms was seized 
by halt-a-dozen boys at once and scattered in every | 
direction. | 
Betsey Perkins had borne up, like a child-mar- | 
tyr indeed, but patience and forbearance at length | 
gave way, and suddenly turning, like a young cat, 
she tell “tooth and nails” upon her persecutors. 
This was but the signal for 
and the little girl found 
Jured on every side, 


a general combat, 
herself worsted and in- 


Sinking down on the ground, 
and covering her face with her hands, she cried 


aloud amid the seattered fragments of her hem- 


lock brooms. 


“Shame to ve! Shame to ve! Boys, have ye | 
a bit of a girl hke that | 


child! Ye have a friend 


no manliness, to harm 
Get up, get up, my 
now.” 

Betsey peeped up between her fingers, through | 
which great tears were fast running, and saw an 
old man with calm blue eves, and a long white | 
she had 
wondered at and been feartul of, as she hurried, at } 
mighttall, past his lonely little house m the edge 
of the village. 
child! 
quired, shaking his 
VoUn geste r. 

“It's Bet Perkins,” 


“Betsey 


often 


beard, and recognized one whom 


“Get up, Who is >" he m- 


stick rebukingly at a 


she, boys 


saucy | 


said one. 


Broom ! Betsey Broom!” cried the 
in chorus. 
“What do ve asked the old) man. 


“Child Betsey, why do they call ve by that name ?” 


other bovs, 


mean ?” 


The little girl, now standing hatless in her rent | 
sown before him, pointed sorrowfully at the frag- 
ments of her and then 
skirt over her face, broke 


brooms, throwing her 
into a violent fit 
of weeping. | 
exclaimed the | 
old man, threateningly, as he comprehended the | 
situation. and be thank- | 
ful if I don’t have every one of ve boys flogged!” 

Just then the school-bell rang, and the boys 


again 


“More and more shame to ye!” 


“Getaway! Getaway! 


were glad to slink away at its summons, and so | 


escape the old man’s fiery eye and uplifted cane. 
“So ye wanted to turn an honest penny? And 


one of the Perkins tribe, too 


ges 


| over to my place. 





looked a 


windows, ‘What ye don’t see, ask for’ ? 


| curiously wide-open bluc eyes. 


| that name, are ye, child ? 


| clare, she does not seem like a Perkins. 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 





“And ye intended to sell the simple things ?” he 
questioned. “Good little girl! Brave little Betsey ! 
Ye shall not be hereafter without a friend. Tie 
up some more brooms, my child, and fetch them 
You know where it is; and 
we'll see—we'll see.” 

And the simple, good old man—Uncle Jabez 
Barber, as he was called—slowly went his way. 

Jeremiah was whistling and whittling, when 
Betsey came mournfully home with only an arm- 
ful of broken broom-handles and hemlock. 

“T snum!” he exclaimed. 

“T told ye so!” appended Nancy. 

“T wouldn’t ’a’ done it!” echoed all the rest of 
the Perkinses. ‘ ’Taint no use tryin’.” 

“Well, L will!’ was Betsey’s grim answer; and 
before night, sbe had coaxed her father off into 
the woods to cut more hemlock branches, and had 


}a new stock of little brooms, ready tied and cut 


and handled, for sale. 

The next morning, with some trepidation of 
soul, she drew near Jabez Barber's little red house 
under the old oak. 

The old man was smoking a pipe serenely, and 


welcome through a cloud of smoke. 


| Betsey felt encouraged, and laying down her bun- 


dle of brooms, seated herself on a flat, convenient 
stone, 

“And ye want to be useful and independent in 
the world, Betsey? It is the right spirit, my child, 
and ye will be sure to find the way open to ye if 
ye are in earnest. It never fails us.” 

Betsey listened as if to a strain of new music. 
Poor little girl, she had been taught from her baby- 
hood that there was “no use in tryin’.” 

“Tt’'s a curious world, Betsey, a curious one. 
Did ye see the little sign in the deacon’s store 
Well, it’s 
all the same in this life of ours, my child. Ye 
must ask.” 

“Folks don’t like to give,” said Betsey, pluck- 
ing up courage, and speaking sententiously. 

“But there’s One that docs,” responded Jabez ; 
“and when ye ask Him, my child, He may not 
give ye at all what ye ask for, but He will give ye 
what ye need.” 


“Did He send me to you?” asked Betsey, with 

“T guess I needed 
you yesterday.” 

“Well, ye need me now, and Iam not going to 
stand back, ‘Betsey Broom.’ Ye aint ashamed of 
Ye may well be proud 
ot it. And when I get ye some better brooms 
made to sell, don’t ye cry and feel wounded when 
folks call ye ‘Betsey Broom. Td glory in it. It’s 
a re-christening out of an old estate ;” and the old 
man mused to himself while “Betsey Broom” won- 
dered. 

“Well, well, my child, get on with the brooms. 
Nobody'll hinder ye to-day. And here is a little 
bit of writing ye’ll show to Dea. Eli and the min- 
They'll tell 
ye where to go to sell the ‘first fruits’ of your spirit 
of industry. He will lead ye, Betsey, who ‘tem- 
pers the wind.’ Go on, go on, child.” 

Betsey went “on” with the brooms, first slyly 
tucking one under the end of the flat stone where 
she sat, for Jabez’ use, and soon was making her 
way through the village. 

No one molested her, and even one of her tor- 
mentors of the day before vouchsafed her “How 
d’ye ?” as she hurriedly ran past him. 


ister, and the names ye see on there. 


She reached Dea. Eli’s place of business, a prim- 
itive country store, where homogeneous articles 
were conveniently for sale, and offering her bit of 
writing trom Jabez, was welcomed with a kindly 
pat on her curly head, and a large rosy apple. 
The little girl smilingly began to feel her “rise” in 
the world. 

“Jest leave them brooms of yourn in the corner, 
there, Betsey,” said the deacon, as he emerged 
from the depths of a sugar-barrel. “Ye needn't 
go no further with ’em to-day. Here’s a shilling 
for ‘em. And, Henry,—addressing his son, a 
slender, bright boy of sixteen,—“take the little 
girl up to the house, and see if the mother can't 


| fix her up a little.” 


The good deacon came out from the shadow a 
bit further, and blew his nose energetically. 

“There’s some things of our little Mary’s, you 
know, Henry. Maybe the mother wouldn’t like 
to part with "em, but Jest tell her this is one of the 
Lord’s stray ones,—well, you'll know, my boy.” 
And the deacon disappeared as the happy Betsey 
followed the tall boy to the large white frame house 
on the hill. 

“Well, [never! 
tribe!” 


If that aint one of the Perkins 
ejaculated the deacon’s pleasant-faced wife, 


is she saw Betsey coming up the dooryard = be- 

tween the lilacs... “What on earth, Henry”’—— 
But Henry was making signs of pacification be- 

hind Betsey’s back, and in a few moments’ con- 

versation with his mother, he explained the situa- 

tion. 

The deacon’s wife wiped her eves. 





“Trying to be somebody, is she ? 
Bring her right into the kitchen. 
as if she hadn’t been half-fed. 

“The boys attacked her, did they? It'll come 
before my class Sunday, or I’m not a mother. 

“A nice little face she has, too, Henry. I de- 
Did 


Poor lamb! 
She looks peaked, 


father buy her brooms ?” 
“Every one, mother, and Jabez Barber offers to 


The old man mused a few moments, while Bet-| set her up with some store brooms after he sees 
sey crept around, gathering up such of the hem- | what’s in her.” 


lock as would be of future usc. 
yet unconquered. 


Her spirit was 


“Bless Jabez! 
right. 


It’s a pity if we can’t set her 
Poor lamb !” 





So “Betsey Broom” through tribulation had | their success in “stirring up old Wise,” till they 


been “led,” sure enough; and when she went back 
to the old house with her neat dress, that had been 
the deacon’s little dead Mary’s, and a bright new 
shilling piece, and such an uplifted look of peace 
and triumph on her little face, Jeremiah and Nancy 
let the flabby baby slip down on the floor between 
them, and said,— 

“Bet aint no fool!” 

And when Betsey slipped the bit of money into 
her father’s hand, he just softened into tears, and 
rubbing them off on the baby’s tow head, said,— 

“Tl cut all the ‘hems’ ye want, Betsey; Isnum 
I will!” 

But Betsey was beyond hemlock brooms now. 
Jabez Barber redeemed his promise, and set her 
up in a little corner store, with a stock of salable 
brooms of various kinds, and half the kind-hearted 
villagers constituted themselves guardians over 
the little struggling girl’s venture. 

Jeremiah plucked up courage at the sight of so 
much to be done in the world by a Perkins, and 
even made trips with brooms for sale through the 
adjacent villages. And as the family were no 
longer dependent on others, they began to develop 
a pride in their surroundings, and Nancy shook off 
her shiftless habits, and made the old house liva- 
ble, and the tow-heads presentable, as they never 
had been before. 

As for Betsey Broom, as far and near she was 
now affectionately termed, she waxed prettier and 
brighter and more ambitious with her independent 
ealling; and old Jabez Barber, quite a scholar in 
his way, took it upon himself to educate her; and 
by the time she was seventeen, she was quite the 
pride of this little village where she was born “one 
of the * The deacon and his wife laid 
claim to her, in place of the child Mary, asleep 
under the wild roses of the burying-ground, and 
Henry, grown to a grave, upright manliness, did 
not think less of the yellow-haired, sweet-faced lit- 
tle maiden because she was known, far and near, 
as “Betsey Broom.” 


Perkinses.’ 


4@>— — 


For the Companion, 
AFTER FORTY YEARS. 


It was a cheerful room in old South Hall at St. 
Analytics. Two or three colored lithographs of 
fair faces, rather daubed in color, hung upon the 
walls. Dangling over the frames of these pictures 
were two pairs of boxing-gloves, with a brace of 
foils crossed above. 

Plain and dingy furniture filled the room, and 
bore marks of hard use. So did also some hang- 
ing shelves stuffed with books of reference. It 
was a fair sample of the den of an average student 
of good ability, given to hard work, and with a 
variety of interests outside the class-room. 

At the study-table sat Fred Parks, the occupant 
of the apartment. 

“At last, boys, we are well-crammed on that 
old heathen!” he cried, closing his Greek diction- 
ary with a bang. His companions, Harry Hard- 
ing and Joe Brooks, had already thrown their 
books aside. 

One of the boys tossed himself upon the lounge, 
and the other threw his legs lazily over the arm 
of his chair. 

“That’s a fact,” replied Joe. “Now let us pro- 
ceed to refresh ourselves. What d’ye say? It’s 
only half-past eleven !” 

“By the way,” interrupted Harry, starting up, 
“Tutor Wise’s rooms are right across from you. 
I wonder what sort of stuff he’s made of! Let’s 
stir him up and find out. I owe him more than 
one unpleasant favor.” 

An animated discussion followed. Fred was 
quite ready for a bout with the gloves, but ob- 
jected to going out, and decidedly opposed the 
suggestion of “stirring up” Tutor Wise. Joe and 
Harry, however, were eager for a stroll, or for any 
sort of excitement. 

“T have it!” cried Harry. “Wait a minute!” 
and he darted out of the room. After a brief ab- 
sence he returned, his eyes dancing with mischief. 
In his hands he held a couple of battered bricks. 
“Come now, boys, we'll wake up old Wise to be- 


gin with, and then have a run around the green. | 


Out with the light!” 

And without further ceremony he blew out the 
lamp, while Joe seized one of the bricks. 

Fred remonstrated. ‘Now, boys, what fun can 
you find in that sort of thing?” he asked. 
have nothing against the new tutor, in reality, 
that I know of, and even if you had, there is no 
sense in making rowdies of yourselves.” 

The vain. Harry and Joe 
had their blood up. The rebound from four hours 
of hard “cramming” had carried them beyond 
restraint. They went into Fred’s bed-room, and 
softly raised the sash. 

“Now,” whispered Harry, “steady ! 
three !” 

Crash went the two bricks through the window 
of Tutor Wise’s chamber. At that moment, a 
tall, dark figure which was crossing the college 
campus, hearing the noise, looked sharply up and 
down between the buildings. Then his glance 
went quickly upward, and with a muttered ““H’m! 
h’m'” he quietly entered the hall. 

The boys closed the window noiselessly, and 
slipped swiftly out of Fred’s room. 

“To bed with you, old fellow, and be sure you're 
sound asleep,” was their whispered parting. 

They ran noiselessly to their own room, at the 
rear end of the hall, without meeting any person 
or hearing any alarm. There they chuckled over 


remonstrance was 


One, two, 


“You | 
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felt it was safe to venture out for their “run.” 

Three days went by. Nothing was heard of the 
matter. Nevertheless, Parks was uneasy. His 
standing in college was high, and his reputa- 
tion for orderly conduct was even higher. The 
outrage that had been committed. in his room 
weighed upon his spirits. He was nervous on his 
own account, but the fear that his two triends 
would be detected and disgraced, gave him as 
much anxiety as any thought for himself. 

At last, on the fourth day, Fred was notified 
that his presence was desired by Prof. Stubbles. 
At the appointed hour he waited upon the protes- 
sor. It was certainly with a feeling of grave ap- 
prehension. 

He was pleasantly received. After the usual 
greetings, Prof. Stubbles said, “Mr. Parks, it was 
observed on Saturday evening that certain missiles 
were thrown from the window of your bedroom 
into an adjoining apartment. Have you any ex- 
planation to offer respecting the occurrence ?” 

“T have none, sir,” was the reply. 

“Were you aware that the offence was com- 
mitted ?” continued the professor. 

Fred was puzzled. Were his friends suspected, 
or not? Was the professor giving him an oppor- 
tunity to inform against others, or was he himself 
believed to be the culprit? These questions 
passed through his mind, and he decided that si- 
lence was his only policy. He therefore answered 
calmly ,— 

*T cannot tell, sir.” 
| ‘The professor moved uneasily in his chair. 
| “Mr. Parks,” he resumed, “it gives me great 
pleasure to say that you stand high in the estima. 
| tion of your instructors, both as a student and as 
a gentleman. I therefore feel keenly your present 
embarrassment. I trust you are able to say some- 
thing which will acquit you of any share in this 
affair.” 

Fred flushed painfully, but remained silent. 
After a short pause, Prof. Stubbles laid his hand 
upon Fred’s arm, and said,— 

“As you keep silence, my duty is to ask you if 
you were yourself guilty of the outrage on Tutor 
Wise.” 

No reply. 

“Will you say that you are not guilty of it ?” 

“IT beg your pardon, sir, but with my present 
view of the case, I must answer that I have noth- 
ing to say,” was all the response poor Fred could 
make. 

“And you apprehend the consequences ?” con- 
tinued the professor, gently. 

“I suppose I do, sir,” Fred replied, with a husky 
voice. 

“T sincerely regret that our interview has termi- 
nated thus,” was the professor’s last remark as 
they parted, and Fred went to his room burdened 
and troubled as he had never been before. 

It was difficult for the faculty to believe that 
Parks was guilty of the offence against Tutor 
Wise, so exemplary had been his previous conduct, 
and with their opinion of his character as a gen- 
tleman. 

Nevertheless, the evidence was against him: It 
was Tutor Wise himself who had detected the 
closing of the window on the night in question, 
though the movements of Brooks and Harding 
had been so hurried and stealthy as to elude his 
notice. 

Fred’s silence was naturally accepted as a con- 
fession of his complicity in the offence. 

After two days more had elapsed, Fred was 
summoned to another interview with Prof. Stub- 
bles, but he observed the same reserve as on his 
previous visit. 

He had fully made up his mind to abide the 
consequénces of his comrades’ deeds. 

The penalty followed soon after,—suspension 
from college for an entire year. Fred put as brave 
a face upon it as possible, but it was hard for him 
to pass unchallenged the look of sorrow and dis- 
} appointment in the good professor’s face as he 
| bade him adieu. 
| As Fred was packing his books and clothing for 
| his departure, Brooks and Hardy entered his 
room. Upto this time, Fred had kept his own 
counsel, but now, when the young men demanded 
what he was doing, to their astonishment, they 
were told what had occurred. 
| “Ohno!” they both cried, “you must not suffer 
for this. Let us go and clear you at once!” 
| “Hold on, fellows,” replied Fred, in cheerful 
tones. “My mind is made up. I can stand the 
gonsequences of this better than you. I have no 
father or mother. I am alone in the world, and 
}no one in particular cares for me. But you two 
have parents, and they would be heartbroken if 
this disgrace fell upon you. Keep the secret, boys, 
and let me go.” 

And so, after some vain expostulation, it was 
wrongly decided that Fred should bear the stigma 
and the loss that came from the discontinuance 
of his studies at college as a punishment for their 
| sin. If they had possessed the same manly quali- 
ties that their friend possessed, they would never 
have allowed an innocent man to be punished 
for their guilt. 

They showed cowardice, and the craven spirit 
that makes selfish men contemptible. They should 
have gone at once and confessed their sin, and 
suffered the consequences of their folly, like true 
men. With reputations untarnished, they com- 
pleted their college course; while Fred bore in 
silence the disgrace and the punishment due to 
their misdeeds. 
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All this happened just forty years ago. The 
three men guarded the secret until, a few weeks 
ago, Harry Harding met Prof. Carpenter, the ge- 
nial pater famihas of St. Analytics, and told the | 
whole story. KuaM. 


i ii ie 
For the Companion, 
MY DUEL. 
“Were you much troubled by the blacks? Are the 
natives of Australia like the Indians of the West? Or 
rather, do the settlers in Australia stand in much dan- 





ger from their attacks?” 

The gentleman to whom I addressed the above ques- | 
tions had recently returned from a residence of thirteen 
years on the Upper Downs of the Darling River, and 
from having seen a great deal of the country, was able | 
to speak reliably concerning Australian life. 

“Not at all like the Indians,” replied Mr. R—. “Of 
an entirely different race. No; the settlers do not fear 
them as our Western settlers do the Sioux and Apaches. 
‘The Australian blacks are not so fierce or warlike as | 
our Indians; yet they have horribly barbarous rites and | 
customs—worse even than those of the Apaches. 

“When we first started on our ‘run,’ we had two or 
three brushes with them. There were three tribes that 
came into our locality every year, after the droughts 
began; and there had been so many fights and murders, 
first and last, that the blacks had grown bitterly hostile 
to the stockmen. 


These wild blacks, too, were very 


spiteful to any of the half-civilized natives who had | 
taken service with the settlers. 
“Our nearest neighbor over the river—a Mr. Jenness | 





rauders, if possible, and to teach them a lesson that | 
they would not forget. The brothers Maberry and a | 
young gentleman named Sinclair were allowed to re- | 
turn, with all the horses; while the remainder of the 
party—thus reduced to eight— set off on foot, loaded 
with as much of the cooked food as we could well 
carry in addition to our guns. 

“Immediately we had to descend into a deep valley, 
walled on each side by precipitous ers Along this 
ravine we made our way at a rapid walk, for at least six 
miles, to a point where the trail led betwixt two enor- 
mous rocks, full sixty feet in height and scarcely ten 
feet apart. 

““Wurrup, who for the last fifteen minutes had re- 
peatedly said, ‘Black fellow close by,’ cautiously peeped 
through the aperture; but at almost the same moment 
I caught sight of a large party of natives defiling noise- 
lessly along the face of the precipice, two or three hun- 
dred feet above the bed of the gorge where we stood. 








| One by one they threaded a broken, zigzag shelf of | 


rock, and disappeared in what looked to be a narrow, 
vertical fissure. 

‘Make ready to shoot,’ whispered Carforth; but a | 
second glance at the height and distance showed us that 
they were beyond our reach. 

“As they had not yet seen us, we stood still in the 


| shadow of the great boulder, till the last had passed out 
| | 


of sight, and then hurried forward again, along the | 
winding terraces of the cliff. 

“Tt was sunset before we had scaled the mountain-side 
and emerged on the rocky plateau beyond the ravine. 
Here, all about us, pulpit-like rocks rose, some a hun 
dred feet in height. 


To spend the night in so barren a | 


YOUTH'S COMPANION. 


“Wurrup did not believe the blacks were following | 


us; but it was not till one o’clock that we ventured to 
lie down in tie dry grass, Donald, poor fellow, volun- 
teering to keep awake and on the lookout, since the 
pain of his broken arm quite precluded anything like | 
sleep on his part. 

**In the morning, no signs of the natives being discov- | 
ered on the plain, we kindled a fire, and boiled some | 
ground coffee in one of the water-cans; and this proved 
most acceptable to our two wounded men, who were 
both now much parched with fever. 

“But just as we were making a start, smoke was seen | 
rising, black and thick, two miles or more to the cast of | 


;our camp. The wind was from that quarter; and it | 


hardly needed Wurrup’s explanatory remark— Black 
fellow burn grass over there !’—to convince us that we 
Now, 





had not yet seen the last of our late antagonists. 





indeed, we wished for our horses! 

“We at once sct off, however, and proceeded as fast 
as Sandy's crippled condition permitted. To the cast 
ward, a smoky cloud filled the sky, which soon drove 


| down upon us so dense as to obscure all objects ata 


| 
| 
hundred yards. Not long after, the cooccing of the | 
blacks at a distance made us certain that the tables were | 
turned, and that on this day we should be the pursued 
party. | 

“The shouting and rallying cries drew nearer—under 
cover of the smoke—and ere long, we made out a party 


forward on our left. 
“At once, on sighting them, we faced about and stood 


| ready for the onset. No doubt our carbines had wrought 


havoc among them the previous evening ; for they seemed 


—employed one of the native blacks, named ‘Sammy | §Pot without water was hardly to be thought of. But | in no hurry to approach. 


Bee, as a hérder. He was as faithful a creature as I 
ever saw. He lived in a hut on the outskirts of the 
range and only came to the station once in three or four 
days. 

“He failed to come in for a longer time than usual, 
and to learn the cause, Mr. Jenness rode over to his hut 
one morning, and found Sammy murdered. His body 
wi 

“The next year, when the blacks came again into our 
locality.—we knew of their presence by the smoke out | 
on the spinifex plains to the west of the Downs,—the 
settlers met and resolved to overlook the outrages of 
the previous season, and to try the effect of conciliatory 
conduct upon them. 

“For a month or more they gave us no trouble. 
Then, one day, a dubra—native woman—came to the 
hut of a herder named Mulligan. He was a ticket-of- 
leave-man from Sydney, and was in Jenness’s employ. | 
The woman asked for sallee (salt). 

“Mulligan stepped into his shed to get a few lumps, 
when two black fellows crept from the scrub back of | 
the shanty, and as Mulligan came out of the hut, one of 
them knocked him down with his waddy. 

“They then threw round his neck a kind of lasso, 
made of kangaroo sinew. This had two sharp-pointed 
spikes of bone fixed in the cord at the noose, which was 
designed to pierce the jugular vein of their victim, and 
with this Mulligan was strangled. 

* An outrage like this naturally roused intense indigna- 
tion among the settlers, and the peace policy was at 
once abandoned. 

“On the day following the finding of Mulligan, word 
was sent to all the settlers in the vicinity calling for 
volunteers to pursue the blacks. 

“By three o’clock that afternoon over thirty settlers 
and stockmen had ridden to Jenness’s place; but after 
consultation, the party to go in pursuit was reduced to 
eleven, including two black fellows from the Murrum- 
bidgee tribe, who were in the service of our neighbors, 
the Milletts. 

“Young Than Millett, a boy of seventeen, was one of 
the party; also two brothers named White—Donald | 
and Charley—the elder of whom was said not to be of 
age. In fact, the only really experienced men in the 
party were Mr. Carforth and one of his herders, called 
‘Sandy.’ 

**All were mounted on the small, wiry horses of the 
country, and all had carbines, or double - barrelled | 
smooth-bores. Some of us also had pistols. 

“By five o’clock that afternoon we were off, and set- 
ting our two black fellows, ‘Solomon’ and Wurrup, to 
search for tracks, we got on the trail of the blacks a few 
miles from Mulligan’s old hut, just after sunset. 

“The acuteness of our native allies enabled us to fol- 
low the trail across the sere spinifex plain, on which 
searcely a footprint showed anywhere; but the two 
blacks looked only for little cinders which they knew 
would fall from the bark torches and ‘fire-sticks’ the 
lubras were carrying. 

“We followed Solomon and Wurrup as they beat up 
the trail in advance of us, till the twilight had quite 
faded out. Then, without kindling so much as a match 
—fearful that the odor of fire might be borne to the 
noses of these keen-scented aborigines—we camped 
amongst the dry spinifex and waited for daylight. 

“With the first peep of day, a smoke was discovered 
four or five miles to the west, where a belt of gum-trees 
marked the bed of a creek. 

“Wurrup was sent forward to reconnoitre. 





s actually sawn into pieces. 


Mean- 
time, the rest of us ate a few mouthfuls, and then, leav- 
ing all the horses in Sandy’s charge, we moved forward 
on Wurrup’s trail, keeping always in lee of the small 
copses of mimosas which were here and there scattered 
over the plain, like hazel thickets. 

“But after going two or three miles, we met Wurrup 
coming back. ‘Black fellow gone,’ he said. 

“Cautious as had been our pursuit the previous even- 
ing, the natives had somehow got information of us, and 
it was only the smoke of smouldering fires that had been 
kindled early in the night, as we judged, that we had 
seen. That a large party—from one to two hundred— 
had been there, was indicated by the number of mia- 
mias (huts) of gum-treg boughs, as also by the number 
of yam-sticks and waddies left behind, and a wallaby 
(kangaroo, half-burned before one of the fires showed 
that they had decamped in haste. 

“Finding them gone, we had the horses brought up, 
and then, for four or five hours, we followed smartly 
on the trail, when we came to where the scrub plains 
on that side terminated, in a country that was broken 
by deep ravines and craggy hillocks. 

“To follow farther on horseback was out of the ques- 
tion; and there was seme debate as to abandoning the 
pursuit. Two or three of the party had already become 
disheartened; for the previous night had been very raw 
and cold. 





“But the most of us determined to overhaul] the ma- 


while we were casting about us, Charley White, who | 

had set off a few minutes before to prospect for a water- 

hole, came back in great excitement, whispering,— 
“We're right snug on more than a thousand blacks!’ 





“He led the way out amongst the ledges to the brink 
of a steep ‘fall-off,’ where almost at our feet we saw a 
score of fires round a little pond, fringed with timber, 
and could plainly hear a great murmur of voices, and 
the crackling of boughs, as they were broken off to 
make huts of. 

“It was dusk already; and the moon would rise in 


about three-quarters of an hour. We waited about 
twenty minutes, then slipped down the high bank, and 
crept forward through the brushwood, hoping to get 
the advantage of them by a surprise. 

“There was a noisy crew round one of the fires close 
in front, dancing and ‘corroboreeing,’ and we had got 
up within forty or fifty yards of it, when one of the 
whites stumbled on a strapping black fellow, lying 
seemingly asleep on the ground. 

“Before White or any one else could shoot, the native 
leaped to his feet, and darted away with a shrill ‘cooee !” 
answered far and near and in every direction. 

“All round the fire before us, squads of blacks seemed 
to start up, as if out of the ground. 

“*Blaze away, boys!’ shouted Carforth. 

“All eight of us began to fire as fast as we could, and 
meantime, spears and boomerangs came clattering 
among the gum-trees. Yet with almost our first shots, 
a cry of ‘ Whitee fella !’ rose, and the most of the blacks 
took to their heels, and fled out round the water-hole. 

“Tf we had pursued courageously, I imagine now that 
we should have routed them from the water. But 
every man of us, not knowing but that this might be our 
only chance atit, ran through the brush to drink and 
fill his canteen. 

“While this was going on, the blacks rallied from 
their panic, and came on,a great mob of them, from 
fire to fire, yelling most savagely. 

“We.kept among the gums, and as soon as they came 
within easy range, drove them off with another volley. 

“But hardly had those taken to flight when not less 
than fifty or sixty made a charge from along the water 
on the other side; and in an instant, we were in the 
midst of a general melée. 

“Donald White had his arm broken by a waddy, our 
faithful ally, Solomon, was speared to death, and Sandy 
got a spear through his left leg above the knee—all ina 
moment. 

“Shots, blows, yells, mingled tragically in this hand- 
to-hand encounter. How many of the blacks we knocked 
over, we never knew. But we gave them so warm a 
reception that they ran after a scuffle of only a minute 
or two. 

“In a few moments, we heard them shouting and 
mustering again; and whether we should come off as 
well in the next scrimmage seemed very doubtful, 
with one man dead, and two hurt,—Sandy so badly 
that he could not walk without help. 

“Tt seemed our safest course to get back up the fall- 
off; and so we decamped as quietly and as fast as we 
could, climbing back up the bank, and making off 
among the high rocks. 

‘The moon had risen, and we proceeded for eight or 
ten miles among the scrubs, stopping only for ten min- 
utes or so, to bind and rough-set young White's arm, 
and pull the broken spcar-shank from Sandy’s leg. 





| at least ten feet in length, was urging on the others. 





“One enormously big fellow, as black as a coal, and 
armed with a large wooden shield and four spears, each 





Wurrup said he was the chief of the Wirrum-wirrum 


tribe. Carforth shot at him two or three times, but 
failed at that distance to hit him. 

“The black leader, who was really a brave fellow, 
replied only by insulting gestures to the shots. But his 
men were still reluctant to come forward. At last he 
came boldly up alone to within sixty or seventy yards, 
and clashing his spears against his buckler, sang out,— 

*** Boel me coolah long a whitee fella!” 

“That meant that he defied any one white man to 
come out and fight with him. 

“As it seemed to me that our safety lay largely in 
disposing of this fellow, I determined to accept his 
challenge; so, laying down my carbine, and putting 
fresh cartridges in my revolver, which I felt was at least 
a match against his spears, I walked out to meet him. 

“Seeing I had taken him at his word, he stuck three 
of his spears in the ground beside him, so that he could 
seize one on the instant, then, quivering the fourth in 
his right hand, stood covering his body with the large 
shield which was bound on his left arm. 

**Coolah *long a black fella, 000-00-00rrr /” he roared 
out, with what was no doubt intended for a grand 
sneer. At the same instant, he slapped his head, or the 
side of it, down upon first one shoulder, and then the 
other, making a noise like the clapping of hands. 

“The nearer I got to him, the uglicr and bigger he 
looked. Nevertheless, I continued to advance, keeping 
my eye fixed on his, for I did not like to risk a shot at 
over fifteen paces. 

“As for his spear, I was well aware that he could 
throw it as far as I could shoot, and even further. 
These blacks often transfix an eriemy at fifty yards. 
Whether he could catch my shot on his shield, remained 
to be seen. I felt that it was a life-and-death business, 
and that everything depended on my coolness. 

“JT had come within twenty yards, when my antago- 
nist, who thus far had stood in his tracks, quivering his 
upraised spear, suddenly leaped forward at least six 
feet at a single bound—probably to startle me, for he 
as quickly leaped backwards again, slapping his head. 

“T was nearly betrayed into a false shot. 

“His next manceuvre was a long jump sidewise, then 
back, still with spear and shield well covering his body. 


“Fearing he might now make a sudden rush, and | 


come to close quarters,—a thing I was in no ways anx- 
ious for,—I brought my pistol steadily up at good, quick 
aim, and fired full at his black head. 

“Quick as thought, his spear whizzed past my cheek, 
the shaft of it grazing my car, and brushing off my hat! 

“T had missed. So had he. 

“Before I could fire again, he had another spear up, 
ready for me. I felt it would not do to make another 
miss. 

“This time I risked no high shots, but aimed at ‘the 
biggest part of him;’ and my second ball, as we after- 
wards found, pierced the lower edge of his buckler, and 
went through his body. His spear, in consequence, 
was thrown high and wild. 

“But though shot, he snatched a heavy waddy club 
from a sling at his back, and made a headlong rush at 
me. It was only by running at my utmost speed back- 
wards, till I could revolve the chamber of my pistol, that 
1 managed to silence my sturdy foe with a third ball, 


of eighty or a hundred black fellows coming sa 


165 


“As I had foreseen, the fall of this intrepid black fel- 
They fell 
back, and only waited to carry off the body of their 


low took the courage from his followers. 


leader, after we had gone on. 

“For my own part in the matter, I felt justified, under 
the circumstances, in accepting his challenge; for our 
party was getting in sorry plight, and we had a hard 
pull to reach Jenness’s place at three o'clock the follow 
ing morning—all of us completely fagged out.” 


+e - 
For the Companion, 


WIFE OF FREDERICK THE GREAT. 
By James Parton. 


You may read some large books about Frederick IL., 
King of Prussia, without know ing that he hada wife. 
You might have been his guest for three months, and 
neither have seen or heard of her. 

And yet, strange to say, they had for one another a 
good deal of regard, which increased from year to year, 
and ripened at last into a kind of affectionate respect. 

The truth is that the Princess Elizabeth Christine 
of Brunswick was forced upon Frederick by his tyran- 
nical old father, and unfortunately she was precisely 
the kind of woman that he most disliked. 

When he learned that his father was looking about 
among the princely houses of Germany to find a wife 
for him, he wrote toa minister who was much in the 
King’s contidence that he did not much care what sort 
of wife his father chose for him, if only she were not 
stupid, or awkward in her manners. 

Now, the Princess Elizabeth Christine appeared at 
first to be a woman of just that kind, and the Prince 
heard, too, that she was given to pouting. It was in 
Indeed, he 
knew that it was of no use to say a word to his father, 


vain for the young man to remonstrate. 


but he endeavored to prevail upon the favorites and 
contidants of the king to use their influence to prevent 
the m: 

It was all in vain, however. 


age. 





Ile was obliged to have 
her, and he did have her. When it was all concluded 
and settled, he was allowed to see the young lady, then 
seventeen years of age. In order to reconcile him to his 
fate, care had been taken to describe her to him as being 
less pleasing than she really was, so that when he saw 
her he might have an agreeable surprise. ‘These tactics 
had some success. 


He afterwards confessed that he was somewhat agree 


| ably disappointed in her appearance, and only pretend 
| ed to dislike her very much in order to make a merit 


with his father of his obedience in marrying her. 

The betrothal, in March, 1732, was a brilliant scene. 
All the lords and ladies of the court of Prussia were as- 
sembled in a magnificent apartment, where they formed 
a large semicircle, in the midst of which stood the King 
and Queen of Prussia, and the youthful pair who were 
to pledge their word of betrothal. 

The usual question was proposed, whether they were 


gaged to one another. Each answered, Yes. 


| of the same mind as their parents in wishing to be en- 


“Pledge yourselves then by exchange of rings,” said 
the bluffand red-faced Prussian king. 

The rings were exchanged. 
both. 
usual k 


The King kissed them 
Then the Queen kissed them, and there was the 
sing and embracing all about the circle. 





A few months after this the marriage took place; the 
Prince pretending to the last to hold his bride in utter 
detestation. 

A cruel scene which occurred in the palace two days 
after, when the Prince introduced his bride to his favor 
ite sister, Wilhelmina, will serve to show what sort of 
a marriage this was. When the three were alone to- 
gether Frederick said to his wife,— 





“This is a sister I adore, and am obliged to beyond 
measure. She has had the goodness to promise me 
| that she will take care of you and help you with her 
| good counsel. I wish you to respect her beyond even 
the King and Queen, and not to take the least step with. 
out her advice. Do you understand?” 

Wilhelmina embraced the timid and anxious bride, 
still very immature and seareely eighteen years of age. 

She stood motionless in the middle of the room, spoke 
not a single word, nor made any sign either of under- 
standing or compliance. 

As her servants had not yet arrived, the princess 
Wilhelmina herself powdered her hair and arranged 
her dress a little, caressing her at the same time with 
every mark of tenderness. 

Still she remained silent, and did not return the re- 
| peated caresses bestowed upon her. Her husband, at 
length, grew impatient, and said brutally, ‘Plague 
take the blockhead! Thank my sister, then!” 

Upon hearing this, she made a ceremonious courtesy, 
such as governesses in the old time used to teach. 

This apparent stolidity was certainly unfortunate. 
She was by no means an ill-looking young lady. Her 





| figure was not very good, and she had a slight stoop in 
| the shoulders which gave her an awkward appearance. 
| On the other hand, her complexion was of dazzling 
| whiteness, relieved by a beautiful color in the cheeks. 
| Hor eyes were pale blue, and expressed much bland be- 
nignity, but not the slightest activity of intellect. 

All her features were small and dainty, resembling 
| those of a child twelve years of age, and she had a great 
}abundance of blonde curling locks. If her teeth had 
| not been extremely bad, she would have looked like a 

very pretty, good-tempered, dull child. 

| Such was the bride forced upon a prince who, of all 
; the young men of his time, was most dotingly fond of 
| intellectual gifts. His greatest ambition at that period 
was to improve his mind, and to exercise his mental 
| powers. 

| When he went to housekeeping, soon after his mar- 


| a : 
| In the lower story was his library, to which he contin- 


ually added, and which was the delight of his life. 
Here he wrote thousands of verses in the French lan- 


riage, he had a tower built for various kinds of study. 


guage, and composed a work, afterwards published, 
upon the duty of a prince to govern with justice, and 
without any of the dishonest devices of king-craft. 

In the story above was a room in which he had such 

philosophical apparatns as had then been invented: a 
| thermometer, a very rare and costly instrument in 1735; 
| an air-pump, with which he performed the usual exper- 
iments, and invented some of his own. 

Besides these liberal studies, he was an enthusiastic 
| and skilful musician. His favorite instrument was the 
| flute, upon which he played very well; not merely very 
| well for a prince, but so well that he could hold his 
| own in an orchestra of picked performers. 
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THE YOUTH’S 


All his companions were chosen with reference | than they were; but both of them, notwithstand- 
to these dominant tastes. He was surrounded, | 
whenever he was at leisure, by poets, painters, 


ing their faults and detects, had a strong sense of 

duty. This kept them together. The longer they 

philosophers, musicians and musical composers. | lived, the less irksome their union became, and 
What should he do with this amiable and speech- | they ended in cherishing for one another a genuine 

less wax-doll, with her flaxen curls, her pink | and great regard. 

cheeks, and her large blue eyes ? Frederic died in 1786, aged seventy-four. In his 
After the first three or four years, he had searce- ! will, after making an unusually liberal allowance 
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THE 


WIFE OF FREDERICK THE GREAT. 
ly any association with her, except, once or twice | for his wife’s maintenance, he gave asa reason that 
a week, a short ceremonious visit; and when he! she “had never caused him the least discontent, 
was absent in war time, he would write her three | and that her incorruptible virtue was worthy of 
or four lines occasionally to give her information | love and consideration.” 
of a victory, or of the death of one of her relations. 
When they had been married seven years, Fred- 
erick succeeded to the throne. Scarcely had the 
first ceremonials of his accession come to an end, 
than he took revenge for what he considered his 
wrongs of the House of Austria, by snatching 
from it its province of Silesia. 


She died in 1797, aged sixty-four years. 


+~@> 
FROM THE GERMAN, 
*Neath censure’s heavy frown, 
Our hearts discouraged close, 
As, when the rains pour down, 
The flowers their petals close. 
+e 
THE EARL OF BEACONSFIELD. 
Benjamin Disraeli, Earl of Beaconstield, died in 
| his house in London, on the morning of April 
19th; and thus closed what was certainly the 
. } most extraordinary and dramatic political career 
I have before me the correspondence which | o¢ this century. He had reached the ripe age of 
passed between Frederick and Queen Elizabeth | three score and fifteen ; and bore himself as serene- 
Christine, during the fifty-three years of their mar- | ly and fearlessly in the presence of death as he al- 
ways bore himself through his long and stirring 
| life. 
indeed, and frequently of cruel coldness. Take | 
this as one specimen, written from the battle-field ; 
“Madame, T have the satisfaction to inform you 
that Neisse taken. Lo am with much esteem 
your very faithful servant, Frederick.” 
From another bloody field, on which the brother | 
of the Queen lay dead of his wounds, the King 


This was the beginning of a war with his wife’s 
relations, which, with some intervals, lasted for | 
nearly twenty years. His own kingdom was laid 
waste and almost destroyed; but he at length 
emerged victorious. 


ried lite. Frederick was one of the most profuse of 
letter-writers; but his letters to his wife are brief, 


The story of Disracli’s rise from bemg a young, 
novel-writing fop, in the reign of the 
| Fourth, to the loftiest height to which a British 
| subject can attain, 


George 
is the dignity of Prime Minister, 

has often been told, and is probably familiar to 
the reader. As ason of the Jewish race, he had 
enormous obstacles to encounter in striving to ful- 


wrote thus to his wife : | fil his high ambition; and 


those obstacles were 
even increased by his singular personal traits, his 
opinions, his manners, and even his dress. 


“Madame, you know probably what passed the 
day before yesterday. I pity the dead, and regret 
them. My brothers and Ferdinand 


are well. 





Prince Louis is said to be wounded. lam with 
much esteem, ete., Frederick.” 

The poor Queen, who had never enjoyed any- 
thing like tenderness trom her husband, was not | 
schooled to the point of receiving such a letter 
The Fer- 
dinand spoken of by the King was another brother 


without feeling the cruel hardness of it. 


of hers, and to him she wrote a day or two after: 

“Lam accustomed to the King’s manners; but 
that does not prevent me from being sensible of 
them, especially on such an oceasion, when one of 
my brothers has ended his life in his service. Such 
manners are too cruel.” 

The extreme brevity of the King's letter was 
due, in part, to the pressing nature of his occupa- 
at the A 
when he had more leisure, he 


tions close of a campaign. few days 


atter, wrote ina 
tone somewhat kinder and more solacing to her 
affectionate heart: 


“Madame, I deplore the death of your brother, 
Prince Albert; but he died like a brave man, although he 
courted death from gaiety of heart and without necessi 
ty. Sometime ago, | notified the Duke, your father, of 
what could not fail to happen, and often said the same 
to the deceased prince; but he only followed his own 
head, and I wonder he was not killed a long time ago. 
I pity you, madame, for the sorrow which it is natural 
you should feel at the death of your relations; but | 
these are events for which there is no remedy. Lam, | 
with esteem, ete., Frederick.” 


This was a little better; buteven this must have | 
wounded and chilled the sensibilities of a woman | 
singularly devoted to her family. 





She bore her lot, however, with great patience ; 


and, as she advanced in years, and her character 
matured, she became a much more presentable 
and interesting person. She conquered, at length, 
the King’s cordial esteem, and the letters which he 
wrote her in their old age are often in a very affec- 
tionate spirit. 


| political ladder; achieving constantly new 
umphs of cloquence, and party tact and leader- | 


But he had one quality more conspicuous than 


others; and that was his indomitable courage and | 


pluck. He resolved to live down and overcome 
the prejudices against his birth and his character- 
istics; and by patience, perseverance, and good 
temper, he at last succeeded. 

People were amazed to see this dandy, novel- 
writing Jew striding steadily and surely up the 
tri- 


ship; imposing himself as a chief upon the proud 
Tories, and upon nobles of ancient and haughty 
lineage. 
Disraeli the actual ruler of its Empire, the people 
could scarcely believe their cars or eyes, it seemed 
so strange a political miracle. 


As Prime Minister, Disracli’s great as well as 


his peculiar qualities shone with increased lustre. | 
He was showy and dramatic; he liked to produce | 


startling effects and sudden surprises; he brought 
a vivid and Oriental imagination into statesman- 
ship, and brought about, by its inspiration, many 
brilliant and striking political events. 

Among the most conspicuous of these events, 
during his tenure of the Premiership, were the 
purchase of the Suez Canal shares—which have 
since doubled in value, and thus proved to be a 
very solid and profitable investment for England ; 
the conferring upon Queen Victoria of the title of 


Empress of India; the occupation of the Darda- | 
nelles by the British fleet, thereby preventing the | 


victorious Russian army from capturing Constan- 
tinople; and the negotiation of the Treaty of Ber- 
lin, by which a general European war was averted, 
and the Eastern Question, for the time at least, 
was settled. 

Other acts of Disraeli’s statesmanship proved Li 
practical and courageous political genius. Espe- 


There could hardly be a more ill-assorted pair | cially was his Household Suffrage reform, which 


When England awoke, one day, to find | 


COMPANION. 
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gave a vote to every English householder, a broad, 
| beneficent and progressive measure, the carrying 
of which entitles him to a place beside England’s 
most illustrious statesmen and boldest reformers. 
Disraeli, with all his love of pomp and sensa- 
tion, had many pleasant and lovable qualities. 
| His temper was perfect; he was never seen in an 
irritable or angry mood. His moral character was 
never tinged by astain. His fidelity to his friends 
was strong and constant. 
deep interest he took in the progress of young men 
| in politics. He was always suave and affable, and 
| easily approached by those who had business with 
him. In conversation he was witty, sprightly and 
| always entertaining. 
| He married a lady fourteen years older than 
| himself; and as long as she lived (she died at over 
eighty), he was a most faithful, devoted, tender 
and chivalrous husband to her. His married life, 
indeed, was one of the happiest and most beautiful 
of those which are recorded of public men. 
Disracli’s place, as a party chief, and even as an 
English statesman, it will be impossible for any 
| other to entirely fill. He was a most striking and 
conspicuous figure; and the political circles of 
London will long be bewildered at his absence 
from them. 





+o, 
BE CONTENT. 


It may not be our lot to wield 

The sickle in the ripened field; 

Nor ours to hear, on summer eves, 
The reapet’s song among the sheaves. 


In tnisen with God's g:eat thought, 
The near and future blend in one, 
And whatsoc’er is willed is done. 
JOUN G, WILITTIER, 


| 
| 
} 
| Yet where our duty’s task is wrought 
| 
| +> 


AT THE WHITE HOUSE. 

The life of a President is largely one of drudgery. 
He must see and converse with hundreds of peo- 
ple who come to consult him on a great variety of 

| matters, and to urge him to appoint, or not to ap- 
point, this or that man to office. Either he must 
have a constitution of iron, or he must establish 
and adhere to rules securing to himself regularly 
a proper amount of leisure. 

Among other duties that devolve upon the Pres- 
ident is that of leading in the social life of Wash- 
ington. It is expected that he will hold receptions 
at the White House, to which all well-behaved 
persons in any walk of life are welcome, and that 
he will entertain the notable people who reside in 

Washington, or are there on a visit, at dinner. 

| A White House reception is a very informal 
affair, and it may be made exceedingly agreeable if 
the President and his wife are gracious, and possess 
not simply affability, but tact. No invitations to 

| these receptions are given or needed. Announcc- 

| ment is simply made of the time when one is to 

take place. 

The President’s wife is usually assisted on such 
occasions by one or more lady friends, who stand 
by her side. A shake of the hand, and a few 
pleasant words between the hostess and each of 
her visitors, constitute the whole ceremony. The 
people come and go, staying five minutes or an 
hour, as pleases them. 

A state dinner a much more solemn and 
stately occasion. ‘The guests are carefully selected 
so as to be mutually congenial, or clse they are 


is 


all of the same class—as Judges of the Supreme 
Court, members of the Diplomatic Corps, or mem- 
bers of the Senate. 
Sometimes the guests are all gentlemen. 
other dinner-parties the wives of the guests and 
| other ladies are invited. The tables are decked 
with flowers from the White House conservatory, 
and the dinners are of the most elaborate descrip- 
tion, with many courses and dishes cooked in the 
| most scientific manner. 

It was the custom up to the time Mr. Hayes be- 
came President, to offer wine at all State dinners. 
With rare courage and resolution, Mr. and Mrs. 
Hayes not only began, but carried through to the 
end of his Presidential term of office, the prac- 
tice of excluding wine from these dinners. It was 
necessarily a shock to fashionable etiquette, but 
no one will question Mrs. Hayes’ good motives in 
the matter. It certainly was a step in the right 
direction when we take into account the increasing 
tendency to use alcoholic drinks to excess. 

The best thing about these State dinners is, that 
they are private, and that there are no after-dinner 
speeches. There are no reporters to tell what the 
guests had to eat, and no man’s appetite is spoiled 
by the thought that when the feast is over he has 
a speech to make. 

If the guests are judiciously placed at the table, 
they have pleasant 
other, and a cheerful chat when the dinner is 
over, and then they separate. 
| This is one of the least disagreeable duties of 

the President. In this matter he has his freedom. 
He need invite guests to dinner only when he 
pleases, and with a few exceptions no man can 
feel slighted at not receiving an invitation when a 
dinner is given. 


At 


+e, 
“ROUGHING IT.” 

A new feature, or rather experiment, in the training 
of lads, has become of late popular in some of our 
Middle States. 

It is to send the young man, fresh from college, per- 
haps, and elate with scholastic or athletic honors, to 
herd sheep or cattle for a year on a Western ranch. 

At first thought, this treatment seems rough, almost 
brutal. But it usually proves wholesome, as a cold 
douche to an enervated body. 

The lad, used to the narrow routine of school-life, is 


companionship with each | 


He was noted for the | 


apt to have exaggerated ideas of his own importance, 


| and to be mentally and morally near-sighted. 











He is brought at once face to face with nature in her 
wildest, most untamed aspects, and with illiterate, but 
blunt, candid, and not unkindly men, who will meas- 
ure respect or despise him according to no social stand- 
ard of rank, wealth, or even scholarship; but for the 
absoulute strength of manhood that is in him. Homer 
or Legendre, titled grandfathers ora full pocket, will 
count for nothing with such natures if the young man 
be a sneak or a coward. 

The life is rough, but not necessarily immoral. Even 
in its worst phases, the temptations which meet a young 
man are not as alluring as those which are offered to 
him at every turn in a great city. If his moral strength 
has been guarded and trained as it should have been 
during his nonage, he is not likely to fall a victim to 
the open, unsavory evils of the whiskey-bottle or the 
greasy pack of cards in a rancher’s hut. 

Besides, the only way to justly weigh and estimate 
civilization is fora season to get outside of it. A lad 
subjected to this treatment for a year, tried daily only 
by the courage, common-sense, shrewdness, and down- 
right force that is in him, comes back with “much of 
the nonsense taken out of him,” and with a broad out- 
look over the world, anda firm comprehension of reality 
and of conventional falsities, which years of tuwn life 
would not give him. 

Added to all this is the thorough strengthening of his 
physical forces in the pure air and hard out-door work. 
Many a petted, weakly stripling might be saved from 
death, or an inefficient, sickly life, by a year of exile on 
the prairies. 








HEROIC. : 


In the report for 1879—80 of that noblest branch of 
government work, the Life-Saving Service, we find the 
details of many tales of heroism and self-sacrifice, but 
ncne more pathetic than that of the crew of Capt. Kiah 
at Point aux Barques. 

In a stormy September night, the steamer Bertschey 
was wrecked on a reef in Lake Huron, having on board 
a crew of fifty souls. 

Capt. Kiah’s station was seven miles distant. The 
life-boat and appliances were dragged with difficulty 
through the heavy sand, and when the men came oppo- 
site to the wreck, it had sunk deeply in the water. The 
crew were lashed to the bulwarks, heavy seas rolling 
over them every moment. 

The life-saving crew put out into the terrific breakers, 
the crowd on shore prophesying that they would never 
reach the wreck alive. Again and again they sank out 
of sight into the trough of the sea, followed by despair- 
ing cries from the shore and the drowning victims, but 
each time they rose struggling towards the ship. 

“They looked,” said a spectator, “like giants, not like 
men.” They reached the vessel and brought off eleven 
women and a child, in safety, returned again three 
times, and in an hour, at the imminent risk of their 
lives, had rescued every soul on board. 

Seven months later, a scow from Port Huron struck 
on the same reef, and Capt. Kiah’s crew again manned 


| their boat and set out to the rescue. 


“No boat,” says the captain of the wreck, “could live 
in sucha surf.” The life-boat was overturned twice, 
but the crew each time righted her, got in, and still ob- 
stinately made for the sinking vessel. The third time 
they were overturned, but exhausted and almost frozen, 
they could not right the boat, but clung to its keel. 

“TJ told them,” says Capt. Kiah, “to think of their 
wives and children, and for their sakes to holdon. They 
tried to do it, but they were overheated with rowing, 
and the icy water struck a chill to their hearts. 

“One after another dropped off into the sea and were 
lost.” Capt. Kiah himself was washed ashore, and 
was found standing stiff and rigid, his face black and 
the froth running from his mouth. 

He was crazed with horror, and did not speak for 
hours except to mutter, “They’re all gone! 
poor boys!” 

The last point in this tragedy is the fact that the 
superintendent who wrote the account for the report, 
himself perished a few months since while helping to 
rescue a drowning crew. 

We keep the memories green of our soldiers who died 
with their face to the foe. Why should we not also 
remember these, who died to save life, not to destroy 
it? 


Poor boys! 


~@> 
or 


BISMARCK IN DEBATE. 


Prince von Bismarck, without being an orator, has 
force, and in ways that are characteristic, often succeeds 
in managing deliberative assemblies. 
artees 





Some of his rep- 
are irresistibly impudent. In the 
German Parliament, a short time ago, he was defend- 
ing a measure for equalizing taxation, and adduced the 
example of France, where his plan was, as he claimed, 
very successful. 
tion : 

He said, “I am told, in reply to my previous state- 
ments, that living is very dear in Paris. I answer by 
asking a question of any man who has actually lived in 
Paris, ‘Is living dear there?’” 

ies on all sides: “Yes, yes, yes; very dear!” 

Bismarck—That depends upon what sort of life one 
lives at Paris, and what pleasures one seeks. [Great 
laughter.] For my part, I declare that I can live cheap- 
er there than here, even in furnished rooms. And I 
call to witness every workman who has lived in Paris 
if 1 am not right in saying that he can live there both 
better and cheaper than he can livein Berlin. In truth, 
there are too many progressives in the government of 
Berlin. When I read the names of certain members, I 
seem to feel a progressive wind blow over me. 

A Deputy—That is insolence! 

Bismarck—Insolence is aninsolent expression. 


in debate 


We translate the following conversa- 





{Tu- 
mult of applause, hisses, and cries of order]. 

The President—Was the word insolence pronounced? 
I did not hear perfectly. 

Many voices—Yes! yes! 

Bismarck—Yes [pointing with his finger], in that 
part of the chamber, over there, a member who has no 
shame used the word. 

The President—I1 regret not to have heard it. 
should have interposed with the utmost severity. 

Bismarck—\ hope that the gentleman will give his 
name, 

Herr Struve—It was I who pronounced the word in 
question. 

The President—The Deputy Struve acknowledges 


I 
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that he aul the words, ‘“*That is insolence.’ 
him to order. 

(Applause from the Conservatives). 

Herr Struve—I ask the President, who has called me 
to order for pronouncing the word insolence, what 
course he intends to adopt with regard to the Chancel- 
lor, who said that the word was uttered by one who 
had no shame. 

(Applause from the Radicals.) 

Bismarck—In my own justification, I will say that I 
spoke that word before Deputy Struve had had the 
goodness to name himself. Now that he has done so, I 
withdraw the expression, and I add that the Deputy, at 
the present moment, does certainly know what shame 
is. 

(Roars of laughter from all sides). 

It is, perhaps, to be lamented that a witty turn of this 
kind, which excites general laughter, has so much effect 
upon a Parliamentary body. The effect may be but 
momentary, but it often serves to give the offending 
party a semblance of triumph—as in this instance. 


I call 


+O 
POLITICAL OPPONENTS. 

Public men often abuse each other for political effect. 
They are like opposing lawyers who quarrel before the 
jury, and then, while the twelve gentlemen are deliber- 
ating as to the verdict, go and dine together. 

While William H. Seward was serving his first term 
as Senator, his most irritating antagonist was Henry 8 
Foote, of Mississippi. ‘The sarcastic Mississippian used 
to insult the New York Senator in public debate, and 
then go to his house and hobnob with him. John C. 
Calhoun, who was too frank and sincere to play a dou- 
ble part, once publicly taunted Foote with his private 
intimacy with the man whom he satirized in public. 

But the dapper little politician knew that to abuse 
Mr. Seward, who was dubbed in Mississippi as an abo- 
litionist, would make Senator Foote popular at home. 
Personally, he liked the Senator from New York, who 
persisted in maintaining social relations with his re- 
vilers. 

An illustration of the respect and courtesy which po- 
litical opponents should show, and which sometimes 
they do show to cach other, is narrated by a writer in 
the 1¢/antic. It occurred in an interview between Gen. 
Taylor and Gen. Cass. 

Gen. Taylor, who had been elected President over 
Gen. Cass, the Democratic candidate, had no sooner ar- 
rived in Washington than the latter called to pay his 
respects. As he entered the room, Taylor 
grasped his hand and shook it cordially. As Gen, Cass 
did not at first recognize the President-elect, he ex- 
claimed,— 

“You had the advantage of me! 
had the advantage of me!” 

“That’s true,” said Gen. Taylor, “but you know the 
battle is not always to the strong.” 

“That’s a fact,” replied Gen. Cass, and then the suc- 
cessful candidate and his unsuccessful competitor had a 
friendly chat together. As Gen. Cass was leaving the 
room, a gentleman introduced himself, with the re- 
mark ,— 

“T was on the stump as a Democrat, and in every 
State in which I spoke you had a majority.” 

“My good friend,” said Gen. Cass, “I am very much 
obliged to you; and if your speeches had that effect, I 
wish you had stumped in two or three States more.” 


Gen. 


That’s twice you’ve 


—+ie — 
“APPLES OR P’ARS?” 

It costs something, now and then, to be courteous. 
Yet a gentleman will not hesitate to pay the price. His 
own approval is sufficient compensation for any loss 
he may suffer. 

Several years ago, three young men, just graduated 
from college, went on a hunting tour through Western 
Virginia, seeking both sport and health. One day, they 
stopped, on their way back to camp, at a farmer’s 
house, to take dinner. 

They were cordially welcomed by the good man and 
his wife, whose table, as usual with West Virginia 
farmers, was bountifully spread. 

At the close of the meal, a basket of apples and an- 
other of pears were placed upon the table. 

“Mr. Ames, will you take apples or p’ars?” asked 
the farmer’s wife, addressing one of the young men. 

The young man was perplexed. He wanted pears. 
“But,” he said to himself, “if I say pears, I may mor- 
tify my hostess by seeming to correct her pronunciation. 
Should I say p’ars, the boys would laugh, and that 
won't do.” 

“T’ll take an apple, if you please,” he answered, de- 
nying himself, that he might be courteous. 

A similar question was put to Mr. Childs, who, rea- 
soning as did his friend, also concluded to deny his ap- 
petite for the sake of courtesy, and take an apple. 

Mr. Smith, the third student, had in the meanwhile 
made up his mind that, come what might, he would 
take a pear. When the lady asked, “Mr. Smith, will 
you take apples or pars ?” he answered, as courteously 
as if addressing a duchess,— 

“Thank you, madam, I'll take p’ars.” 

Two beautiful pears were passed to him, somewhat 
to the chagrin of his companions, who ate their unrel- 
ished apples in silence. As they were leaving the 
house, the kind-hearted matron gave to Ames and 
Childs several apples, but to Smith three or four tooth- 
some pears. 

The young men hastened to get out of sight, that they 
might divide the spoils, and enjoy a laugh over the 
self-denial their courtesy cost them. 

** Noblesse oblige’ [Rank imposes obligations], you 
know, boys,” said Ames. ‘I wouldn’t have mortified 
the old lady for the basketful of pears.” 

**Nor I have said ‘pears,’” remarked Smith. ‘There’s 
a time and place for everything; but the dinner-table is 
not the place to correct your hostess’ pronunciation.” 


— +~@>— 
APPRECIATING A JOKE. 

The late President Wayland, of Brown University, 
was a disciplinarian who inspired a wholesome dread in 
students inclined to be idle or mischievous. Few offend- 
ers cared to encounter his words of rebuke and his stern 
looks. But the doctor had a keen sense of humor, and 
heartily enjoyed a coliege joke, if the fun was the harm- 
less bubbling over of exuberant spirits. 

Dr. Wayland married for his second wife a Mrs. Sage 
of Boston, and the college boys were anxious to cele- 
brate the event. But he had forbidden an illumination 
in honor of a.professor’s marriage a litle time before, 











and had handled roughly some of the students who 
dared to disobey him. The boys, therefore, were afraid 
to venture on a second illumination. 

A few restless spirits, however, felt that something 
must be done. In the quiet hours of night they man- 
aged to enter the doctor’s room in the college and to 
abundantly decorate it. The next morning, Dr. Way- 
land, on entering his room, was surprised to find it hung 
about on every side with sprigs of sage. 

He confessed to himself that for once the boys had 
been too much for him, and the point of the joke was 
so good that he made no attempt to find out who were 
the trespassers. It was almost the only offence under 
his administration that was not detected and promptly 
punished. 

ae «<e- oe 
PRUDISH. 
Human nature is the same all the world over—a fact 
which is shown by the following description, by a Dan- 
ish missionary, of marriage-making in Greenland. The 
suitor came to the missionary and said, 
to have a wife.” “Whom?” 
The man names the woman. 


asks the missionary. 


“Hast thou spoken to her?” 

Sometimes the man willanswer, 
est womankind.” 

“Why not?” 

“Tei is difficult. 
to her.’ 

The missionary summons the girl, and after a little 
conversation, says, “Il think it is time to have thee 
married.” 

“T won’t marry.” 

“Whata pity! I had a suitor for thee.” 

“Whom?” The missionary names the man who has 
sought his aid. 

“He is good for nothing; won't have him.’ 

“But,” replies the missionary, “he isa ronal provider ; 
he throws his harpoon with skill; and he loves thee.” 

Though listening to his praise with evident pleasure, 
the girl answers, **I won’t have him.’ 

“Well, I won't force thee. I shall soon find 
for such a clever fellow.” 

The missionary remains silent, as though he under- 
stood her **No” to have ended the matter. 

At last, with a sigh, she whispers, ‘Just as thou wilt 
have it.” 

“No,” replies the clergyman, ‘fas thou wilt. 
persuade thee.” 

Then, with a deep groan, comes “Yes,” 
tled. 


“Yes, but thou know. 
More frequently the answer is, **No.” 


Girls are prudish. ‘Thou must speak 





a wife 


I'll not 


and it is set- 
—_—— +> — 
TWO WORDs, 
Short prescriptions are easily remembered, but. there 
are a great many people who think they are not getting 
the worth of their money unless the physician to whom 
they apply gives them half a page of directions. There 
is both science and common-sense in the simple rule 
given below—which it cost a woman ten dollars not to 
know enough to practise herself, without asking : 


A respectable, elderly lady-patient went to London to 
consult the very highest authority about her dyspepsia 
and its accompanying ailments. She waited very pa- 
tiently for her turn, entered the awful presence, told 
her pitiful story, put out her furred and creased tongue. 

The doctor listened and said, “Um! Ah! Yes, just 
so.” Then he looked profoundly, awfully wise. 

“Now, doctor, what shall Ido? I have tried every- 
thing, and nothing does me any good. Can you do any- 
thing to help me?” 

“Yes, madam; you must eat slower.” 

She waited for her prescription, but the doctor did 
not write, and was evidently expecting her to go. He 
thought she might be hard of hearing, aad spoke louder, 
“Eat slower.” 

By an involuntary but slight movement of his right 
hand she saw there was nothing to do but pay the fee. 
The two guineas dropped, and she sadly left his office. 

Two guineas for two words! But they are worth the 
money. ‘Eat slower,” is very wise and important 
counsel. There is a time for everything—and as eating 
is one of the most important things of our mortal life, 
the time we take to do it right is of very great impor- 
tance.— Golden Rule. 


4+~@ 
PREPARING FOR THE COMET. 

One can appreciate the progress the world has made, 
by comparing the credulity of former témes, in matters 
of science, with our modern intelligenee. In 1712, Mr. 
Whiston, an eccentric divine and astronomer, who 
served as deputy to Sir Isaac Newton when Professor 
of Mathematics at Cambridge, predicted that a comet 
would appear at noon on Wednesday, Oet. 14th, and that 
the world would be destroyed on the following Friday. 


The comet came and had an extraordinary effect. 
More than a hundred clergymen are reported to have 
waited on the primate on the Wednesday afternoon to 
request that — prayers might be prepared, while 
thousands of men who believed that the end of the 
world was coming, married on the Thursday the wom- 
en with whom they had been living. 

Many people embarked on the water, thinking they 
would be safer when the fire came, and Sir Gilbert 
Heathcote, Chief Director of the Bank of England, is- 
sued instructions to the fire oflicers to keep a sharp 
lookout on the Bank of England, on which there was a 
prodigious run, presumably by those who thought that, 
albeit they brought nothing into the world, they might 
be able to take something out. The captain of a Dutch 
ship in the Thames threw all his powder into the river. 
Whiston is only remembered now by his translations of 
Josephus. 


+r 
ROYALTY DISCROWNED. 

Royalty loses its charms when one gets behind the 
curtain and sees it in undress. A few months ago, the 
“Memoirs of Madame de Rémusat” were published, 
and the great Napoleon, before whom thousands of ad- 
mirers bowed, was seen to be a mean type of manhood. 
There was nothing great about him but his intellect and 
ambition. One ceases to admire or envy him after 
learning his selfish character and ignoble life. 

And now is published a life of George IV. of Eng- 
and, by Mr. Fitzgerald, and any glamour which hung 
about him disappears. The so-called “first gentleman 
of Europe,” whose dress was the mould of fashion, and 
whose manners were the perfection of grace, is seen to 
have been no gentleman at all. He was selfish at 
heart, coarse in feeling, and vindictive in spirit, having 
no sense of honor or regard to truth. If a king of this 
type should sit upon the English throne, reverence for 


royalty would disappear, and the nation would soon be 
a republic. 


+o — 
A SAD SIGHT. 


“Homeless near a thousand homes I stood, 

And near a thousand tables pined and wanted food.” 

These lines of Wordsworth have as much truth as 
poetry in some pitiful experiences even now. 

An unhappy mother was found by a funeral party, 
one day last winter, at Greenwood Cemetcry, Brooklyn, 
lying with her four little children huddled about her, on 
the grave of her husband. The +y were all quietly dying 
there of starvation amid the costly monuments reared 
by civilized opulence. 

The poor creatures had been turned out of their 
apartments in New York, and they found no room left 
for them anywhere among the living in the metropolis 
of the great republic. 


“T should like | 











World’s ONLY Manufacturer of 





“| WHE ELY. ALL STYLES and SIZES for 

Invalids and Cripples, f 
Self-propulsion by use of hands only in 
street or house. Comiort,durabilityand 
ease of movement une qualle d, 
tee and Maker of the *Rolling-Chairs” 
yushed about at the Centennial. For 
lustrated Catalogue send stamp, and & 
mention Youth's Companion, 


HE RBERT s. SMITH, 38 Platt Street, N. Y. 
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PARLOR, CHURCH, LODGE 


FURNITURE, 
Reclining & Wheel Chairs. 
SHAW, APPLIN & CO. 


27 Sudbury St., 
BOSTON. 


Send for Catalogue. 





CATARRH AND THE PILLOW-INHALER. 


The Pillow-Inhaler is a new invention, 
Catarrh, no matter what has failed. It is a Mechanical 
Pillow. No pipes or tubes. — It lies on your own pillow, 
Y ou breathe the fumes of liquid medicines from ingenious 

By rvoirs N # i whilst sleeping you are 


y breathed night after night 
kill? Then the Pillow- Inhaler will cure—it wor 


the same principle. Send for circulars. Send for testi- 
monials and trace them up. Address 
THE PILLOW-INHALER CoO., 

1520 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa, 


From Steel-Plates. 

Far superior to advertising 
cards printed from wood or stone, 
Send to any address on reeeipt 
of 12 cts. in stamps. 

D. GOFF & SONS, 
Pawtucket, R. I. 
O ¢ WHERE IS MY BOY TO-NIGHT?” 
e 


To a young manaway from home no better book 
to send him than Kent’s New © ommentary >a Man- 
ual for young men, } any a “GOD BLESS YOU” comes to 
the author from anxious mothers for his interest in “our 
sons.” Many a mother will wish her “dar ling boy” could 
have had it fora guide “before he went astray.” * No parent 
willever weqzet Be pare hase. Mailed toany address for $1. 
c, KENT, Publisher, Davenport, Iowa, 
See e his c olumn im the Premium numb vr 


It will cure 























For Health, Comfort and 
Elegance of Form, 
MADAM FOY’S IMPROVED 


CcOoOnRsEeEyT 

SKIRT SUPPO TER, 

te IS NOT EXCELLED. 2 
Recentimprovementsadd See 
to its already extensive populari- 
ty. Sample by mail, $150. For 
sale by all leading jobbers and 
jretailers. Manufactured only by 

FOY, HARMON &CO., 
NEW HAVEN, ¢ CONN. 


25 VERBENAS FOR $1.00. 


12 Coleus for $1.00, 10 Tuberoses for $1.00. Send for 
Catalogue of novelties in Gree vp ~ Bedding 
Plants, sae Ferns,ete, Name this paper, 
.S. MILLER, Wading River, New York. 




















PRIZE HOLLY SCROLL SAW. 





The great success of the Demas Lathe and Scroll Saw 
has induced the maker to apply the same principle to 
the Holly. The result is, that the “ Prize Holly,” which 
we now offer, combines more desirable points than any 
of our former machines. It runs with great speed and 
quietness, and is very simple in construction, as can be 
seen by the cut. This style of a machine is so very 
desirable that we give it our most hearty approval, 


THE PRIZE HOLLY 


Has a solid Emery Wheel, Improved Adjustable Clamps, 
Polished Tilting Table, Powerful Speed Drill, Steel 
Straining Rod. It willeutacircle of 40inches. It hasa 
16-inch Lathe Bed with polished V-shaped Ways. It has 
the most value for the money of any machine yet made, 





WASHINGTON HEIGHTS, ILL. 

* That beautiful Holly Saw has arrived. It isa perfect 
gem. In behalf of its owner, who is perfectly delighted, 
we return our thanks. None but. a lame boy can so we li 
appreciate this fine machine, To his great delight, he can 
run the treadle with one foot. Age wh . . us Care you,” 

& K. L. LIvitt. 


Although it costs more to manufacture this Saw, we 


shall, for the present, sell it at the price of the old style 
machine — $3 00. 





On receipt of $2 0 extra we will send with the machine 
a Head-block, Tail-block, and Rest. This will give you 
a nice little Lathe for $5 0, 

PERRY MASON & CO., 
PUBLISHERS YOUTH’S COMPANION, 
41 Temple Place, Boston, Mass. 
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SEWING. 


HAND OR MACHINE 
| ‘SHL NI Lsad dHL \| 





MAKE HENS | LAY. 


An English Veterinary Surgeon and Chemist. now trav- 
savs that most of the Horse and 
are worthless trash. He says that 
Sheridan's Condition, Powders are absolutely pure and 
immensely valuable, Nothing on carth will nuike hens lay 
like Sheridan's Condition Powders. Dose one teaspoon 
to one pint food, 

eight letter stamps, 






Cattle Powders here 





Sold everywhere, or sent by mail for 
Me, 


1. S. JOHNSON & Co, 


WOOD SOLE SHOES. 


For Miners, — Dyers, 


Butche 
> LABORER SOF ALL 
They are without an equal. 
Thoroughly water-proof, Send 
stump tor ‘cireular and Re 
list. CHAS. W. COPELAND, 
Boston, Mass. 


Gre 
THE GREAT REMEDY 


For the Liver, the Bowels, and the Kidneys. 
These great organs are the natural cleansers of the sys- 
tem. Ifthey work well, Lealth will be preserved; if they 
become inactive, dreadful diseases are likely to follow, 
because the blood is poisoned with the humors that shou ld 
have been expelled naturally. KIDN ORT tends 
to restore the natural action, and throw on the disease, 
Thousands have been cured, Sold by alldruggists. Price $1, 


GOLBE.. 
PENs. 


PENCILS, HOLDERS, CASES, &e. 


THE CALLI-GRAPHIC PEN. 


A GOLD PEN AND RUBBER HOLDER, containing 
days’ writing. Can be carried in the 
Always ready for use. xury to eS rsons 


. Bangor, 










KINDS, 
























pocket. 
who care to preserve their individuality in writing 


MABIE, TODD & BARD, 


180 Broadway, New York, 
Send for Price List. 
Our Goods are sold by first-class dealers, 


THE DINGEE. & CONARD CO’Ss 
» BEAUTIFUL EVER BLOOMING:« 









lishment makin 
pusin oS OF ROSES, 50L 

al e We deliver aon Be Plants, 
5 9 bloom, safely by mail, post paid, 


m | anaes IAL 
USES 





0st-offices. § splendid’ varieties, your cho ce, 
all labeled, for $13 12 for $253 19 for $33 26 for $43 
35 for 85; 75 for $10; 160 for $13. We SIVE 
AW. 1 Premiums and Extras, more Soa Ss 
i Ady establishments grow. Our NEW CUIDE 
jhe lete Treatise on the Rose, 70 pp. elegantly ie diewrened, 
scribe 500 newest and choicest varieties —/ree to al, 
HE DINGEE & CONARD CO. 
Growers, ‘West Grove. Chester Co., Pa, 


EXCELSIO 






HAN 
MOWERS 
hree ery 


20 inch cut. 


SE 
MOWERS 


25 to 40 inch cut, 


It is the best in the 
market. 
All our Mowgys guarante¢ d, 
Send for Mlustrated Circular and ce-List. 
CHADBORN & COLDWELL MFG, CO,,Newburgh,N.¥. 





Burnett’s Cocoaine 


Is an invaluable remedy for 


LOSS OF HAIR. 


PHILADELPHIA 
-One year ago my hi 


» April 16, 1877. 
r commenced falling 
out, until I was almost bald. After using your Cocoaine 
for a few months [ have a thick growth of new hair. 
ALEXANDER HENRY. 
8H East Girard Avenue. 


Gentlemen, 





LINDALL HOTEL, St. Louis, Dec, 1, 1880, 

[ wish to thank you for the good your Co~ 
coaine has done me,—not only was my hairdropping out, 
but an intolerable itching nearly drove me crazy. When 
I first tried the Cocoaine the effect was immediate, and 
up to the present lasting. . Yours, 

JOUN STABLER, 


Gentlemen, 


NEW York, 
Mr. JOSEPH BURNETT, Boston, Mass, : 

Dear Sir,—Your Cocoaine is the only dressing for the 
hair used in our family for the past fifteen (15) years. 
It has stopped my hair from coming out repeatedly, and 
now, though nearly fifty years of age, have not a single 
gray hair. Mrs, J. E, COLLINS, 

Messrs. JOSEPH BURNETT & Co., Boston: 

Gents,—I had lost all my hair in a malarial fever some 
three years ago, and was obliged to weara wig. Nearly 
seven months ago I began using the Cocoaine, and now 
have between two and three inches of as fine, sturdy hair 
as Lever saw. I think the Cocoaine is wonderful, andl 
have brought it many customers. 

Mrs. CAROLINE KELLAR, 
New Orleans, La. 


Sept. 19, 1878, 







STOVE POLISH 


For Beauty of Polish. Saving Labor, Clean- 
liness, Durability & Cheapness, Unequaled, 
MORSE BROS., Prop’rs, Canton, Mass. 


RINTERS, send stamp for Wholesale List of Blank 
Cards, 700 varieties, UNION Carp Co.,Montpelier, Vt, 











THE YOUTHS 











For the Companion, 
THE OLD SCHOOL-HOUSE. 
Over among the red-topped che eee trees, 
Stands the old school-house 


And murmurs fill the air like huxe of bees, 
And you and Tare men, 


Ah! does it seem so long sinee we, too, bore 
The satehel and the slate ? 
And earclessly our sclool-.oy honors wore, 


And laughed at time and fate? 


Just fifty steps, trod by a boy's rough feet, 
Ive counted, over and o'er 
From the old pike tis now the village street— 
‘o the gray, battered door, 


It seems an age ago since first I dragged 
May Robin on my sled, 

And sou, behind, with pretty Nelly lagged; 
Alas! these both are dead, 





And Ellersly, the grandest boy in school! 
I think T see him now, 
Ready with pen, or exercise, or rule, 
ith God-like eve and brow, 


Can it be possible that vesterday 
I saw him, as he moved 

In zigzag cireles on the publie way, 
No longer feared or loved? 


O time, what patches do thy finge rs set 
On garments tree from stain! 

O rust, and sloth, and greed, — prizes get, 
That Heaven would gladly gair 


Ben, you and T, thank God! have hitherto 
Our race with honor runt 

And we may thank the littl: school-house, too, 
Its study and its fun, 





For there we learned, not musty books alone, 
And feared no culprit-rod 
For one fair saint, now singing near the throne, 
reese ‘. 4 
Taught us to honor God, M. A. DENISON. 
+e 
For the Companion, 


LED BY THE SAME HAND. 


Divine mercy follows human souls and shapes 
their history. Sometimes it seems as if it sepa- 
rated friends who are no benetit to cach other, for 
their own good, to bring them together again pur- 
ified. 

A soldier in the Confederate army, J. H. Reed, 
by name, was taken prisoner in 1862, and lodged 
inthe barracks on Johnson's Island. As he was 
of a social nature, he was soon on intimate terms 
vith the other prisoners, but there was one among 
them for whom he conceived a particular liking 
The two became fast friends. 

Their identity of political sentiments, and the 
similarity of their tastes, habits, and views of life, 
When the or- 
der for their release tinally came, though freedom 
was welcome indeed, they were sorry to separate. 

After celebrating their liberty as soldiers too 
often do, they went their different ways. The 
world was wide. They lost sight of each other. 
Though friends still in heart and memory, they 
were enemies to themselves. But divine love had 
not lost sight of them. 


made them congenial companions, 


For ten years Reed neither saw his old prison 
companion, nor heard from him. By the end of 


that time his appetite for strong drink had ob- 


tained such control over him that he was sent to | 


the Washington Hlome for Inebriates in Chicago. 

One of the first persons he met there was his 
friend of Johnson's Island. Both men were under 
treatment for delirium tremens. They had sur- 
vived to renew under pitiful circumstances their 
intimacy agaM. Again they separated, to pass 
years without mutual note or sign. 

Neither of them kept his promise of reformation, 
for neither had pledged himself by a higher 
strength than his own. 

Reed pursued a downward course, till one day 
o, happening in at one of Mr. Moody's 
meetings, he heard the mess: of Christ, and was 
led to love Him in whose love alone he could tind 


in Chu 








help and resolution to overcome his insatiable 
appetite. 

He then obtained employment as a travelling 
salesman. Called oceasionally, by his business, 
to Boston, he always sought the rooms of the 
Young Men's Christian Association in that city 
and attended their meetings. 

At one of these meetings he saw a familar face, 
and at the close greeted with joy his old friend. 

“Are you a Christian ?” was the first question. 

“Yes; a Christian six months old.” 

“And I, two vears ago, accepted Christ as my 
Master,” and as the two men embraced cach other, 
Mr. Reed told to the surprised bystanders the 
story of himself and his friend 
in a St. Louis wholesale house. 


now book-keeper 
“When we first saw each other,” said he, “we 
were m prison together; then, after ten years 
apart, we were in de/iriwm tremens together; and 
after nme years’ separation again, now we are 
bound together by a new tie, that T trust no temp- 
tations of earth can sunder, and that will find its 
blessed fruition where temptation and sin shall 
have passed away forever.” 

+~@> 

WINNING BY PLUCK. 

The famous Lord Erskine, one of the advocates 
at the English bar, had a hard struggle for suc- 
cess. He wasthe youngest sonin a poor family, 
and little could be done even for hiseducation. At 
fourteen he entered the navy, and by sheer merit 
won promotion. 
service, he entered the army, and served for about 
eight years. He married imprudently, and find- 
ing his family growing expensive, determined to 


But disliking that branch of the | 





| win a fortune at the bar. Selling his commission, 
| he managed to obtain a legal education, and on 
| his first appearance in court won a position for life. 
The case came to him by a lucky accident. Sprain- 
| ing his ankle one day, on his way to visit a friend, 
| he could gono farther,and attended, instead, a large 
dinner-party. His brilliant conversation attracted 
an old sea-captain, who having been removed from 
office for showing up the abuses in Greenwich Hos- 
pital, had brought a suit for damages. He engaged 
this young barrister, who threw his whole energy 
into the case. His speech electrified the bench, 
the jury and the spectators. When he lett the 
court-room he was loaded with briefs, and success 
was Won. 
«o> 
YOURS RESPECTFULLY. 

Who can say how soon English-speaking peo- 
ple will conclude to give up some of the silent let- 
ters used in English words, that are to-day so dear 
to scholars, and so puzzling to children? It will 
no doubt be a long time before some of us find it 
in our hearts to write catolog and filosofy, and 
omit the final letters from have, give and love. 
But it is by no means improbable that the new 
spelling will prevail at length, and some of our 
younger readers may live to see it universal. And 
while change may be made in English spelling, 
there are, perhaps, other ways in which good ink 
and paper can be economized. Every time we 
write a letter we expend a good many words 
which are worse than superfluous; for they con- 
vey in many cases downright falsehood. 

We write on the outside of a letter “John Smith, 
Esquire,” well knowing, and John Smith know- 
ing, too, that he has no claim to the title. So far 
from bearing the spear and shield of a gallant 
knight to the tourney, he may keep an honest oys- 
ter-stand in a market, or manufacture faithful 
wash-tubs. 
| ‘These are respectable and meritorious occupa- 
tions, but they have nothing particular to do with 
| the feudal system. 
| ‘Then, again, when we begin our letter to the 
aforesaid John, who may be almost a stranger to 
us, we begin by making a protestation of affection 
for him; to which we join a declaration of filial 
respect. In other words, we begin thus : 

““My dear sir.” 

Ile is not dear to us; nor is he our sir, sire, or 
parent. We know little of him, and care less. 

At the conclusion of our epistle, requesting him 
to send three quarts of oysters, at five P_ M., pre- 
cisely, we finish with another untruth. We inform 
him that we are absolutely his own property ; 
whichis implied in the words, “Yours truly,” or, 
“Yours respectfully.” 
jlong to John Smith. That being the case, is there 
any good reason why we should say that we do ? 

If we open a volume of Roman letters, say Cic- 

cro’s, for example, we find that these untruthful 
forms were unknown to the ancients. Cicero be- 
in most of his letters in this manner : 
“To Sextilius Rufus, Questor,” or, “To Acilius, 
Proconsul ;” and when he had finished his epistles 
he usually stoppe d abruptly, with the word 
Vale, “Farewell.” 

Sometimes when he was writing to his danghter, 
his brother, or to his favorite secretary, Tiro, he 
| would say, at the end of his letter, “Again and 
again I bid you farewell ;” or, “Farewell, and con- 
tinue to love me.” But nine letters in ten begin 
with the name of the person towhom it 1s ad- 
dressed, and end with the single word “Fare- 
well.” 

Occasionally a Roman citizen, who had received 
| a great favor from a superior, would put at the 














} 
| 
| 
| 
| 


}end of his letter an expression of thanksgiving, 
; somewhat similar to our present method; as w hen 
Marcus Marcellus says to Cicero: 

“1 shall endeavor to convince you that you have 
conferred your good office upon one who is most 
sincerely and warmly your friend. Farewell.” 

We can also trace a certain inclination in the 
Greek and Roman writers of letters to end with 
something pleasant or friendly, and this was 
probably the beginning of that extravagant mode 





}of epistolary homage which prevailed in feudal | 
down even to the beginning of the present 


| times 
| century. 

Our great grandfathers were as ceremonious and 
elaborate in their epistolary politeness as they were 
in their ball-room manners. “Vhus William Pitt, in 

1762, ends a letter to the Mayor of Norwich in 
this manner 





| tachment, sir, your most obedient and obliged 
| humble servant, W.Piet” 
And even this was very moderate compared with 
the forms frequentiy employed in addressing per- 
sons of high rank, particularly kings. 
to Frederick the 7 


In writing 


| bert, concludes one of his regular letters in this 
} manner: 

“Be pleased, sire, to accept, with your usual | 
goodness, the ardent prayers I offer up for the 
| preservation of your precious life, 
} itv of vour undertakings, and that vou may enjoy 
} that glory and happiness which your majesty so 
|much merits. With these sentiments, as well as 
| with the tenderest and most profound respect, 
| Which IT shall to the last maintain, I am, sire, of 
your majesty the most humble and affectionate 





Prench, indeed, carried this extravagance to | 
an extreme; but, also, they were the first to re- 
form it; for, during the French Revolution, many 
of the Republicans dropped all epistolary forms, 
and returned to the simplicity of the Romans. 


Some of them never returned to the ancient | 


method. Napoleon Bonaparte, for example, unless 
he was writing to the head of a foreign country, 
rarely had any beginning or ending to his letters. 
His letters written to men, before his accession 


to power, were begun and ended in Cicero’s man- | 


ner, except that he did not even take the trouble 
to write Vale. 

Here, then, is another opportunity for reform- 
ers. What adequate reason can be given why we 
should not discontinue the use of the falsehoods 
and embarrassing forms which come to us from the 
middle ages? Is there any reason why it would 
not be agreeable and becoming to write the name 


of a correspondent at the beginning of a letter to | 


him, and ourown name at the end, with perhaps 
| : 63 Fi , > ” 
the single addition of Cicero’s word, ‘farewell; 


We do not in the least be- | 


| 
} “Lam, with truest respect and unalterable at- 
| 


| Great, in 1771, his Paris corre- | 
*| spondent, the celebrated mathematician, d’ Alem- | 
| 


and the prosper- | 


COMPANION. 


MAY 5, 1881. 





| which includes everything we can desire for the | 


friends we love best, and which we ought to be able | 
to address with sincerity to all of the human 
| family ? 
‘i lc ainenncc 
ARGYLL’S BEAUTIFUL GRAND- 
MOTHER. 

The Duke of Argyll, a Christian scholar and states. 
| man, not long since paid the United States a flying visit. 
Ile was struck by the great wealth displayed in the 
| public and private buildings of our large cities. New 
| York, he says, has more costly and ostentatious houses 
than London. He was amazed at the extent of the 
stores for the sale of jewelry and women’s attire. He 
doubts if there can be found in any capital of the Old 
World such establishments. 


The scale of luxurious expenditure they indicate 
prompts him, as a political economist, to seek for the 
basis of the wealth that supports it. 

“The growing wealth of America,” he says, “is 
founded on the secure possession of every clement 
which can yield boundless returns, not only to industry, 
but above all, to capital shrewdly used.” 

‘The Duke, though frankly stating his thoughts as to 
the luxuriousness of American women, has not as ye 
given us the impressions their beauty made upon him. | 
He should, however, by hereditary right, be a judge of | 
female beauty. For his grandmother was one of the 
three handsomest women of her day. 

She was Miss Elizabeth Gunning, the second of three | 
Irish sisters, whose only fortune was their marvellous 
beauty. That made the eldest Countess of Coventry, 
and the second Duchess of Hamilton, and, subsequently, 
Duchess of Argyll. 

The story of the way Elizabeth was wooed and won 
by the dissipated Duke of Hamilton illustrates the 
“high life’ which marked the reign of George II. | 

The Duke fell in love with the Irish beauty at a mas- 
querade. Subsequently he met her at a grand party, 
where his mind was so divided between courting and 
gambling that he lost a thousand pounds at cards. Two 
nights after he called at her mother’s house, and finding 
Elizabeth alone, persuaded her to marry him then and 
there. 

A parson was called in, but he refused to perform the 
ecremony, as the Duke had provided neither the mar- 
| riage-license nor the wedding-ring. The impatient 
lover threatened to send for the archbishop, and the 
parson, fearing lest he might lose his fee, married them 
with a ring of the bed-curtains. 

The Duchess, a few days after the marriage, was pre- 
sented at court. A crowd gathered to see the beautiful 
woman who consented to be married with a bed-curtain 
ring. Noble men and noble ladies pressed into the 
royal drawing-room and clambered into chairs and on 














| little boy wanted to see me. 





tables to catch a glimpse of her. 

The desire to see her begot an epidemic, which raged | 
not only in London, but throughout England. Mobs | 
gathered in front of the Duke’s house to see the Duchess 
get into her sedan-chair. The theatre was packed | 
whenever she was present. 

During her journey to Scotland, crowds flocked be- 
fore the inns to see her pass. ‘Seven hundred people,” 
writes Horace Walpole, “sat up all night in and about 
an inn in Yorkshire, to see her get into her post-chaise 
the next morning.” 

After the death of the Duke of Hamilton, Elizabeth 
married John, Duke of Argyll. By that union she be- 
came grandmother of the nobleman who received such 
pleasant impressions from his first visit to the United 
States, and who, by his personal appearance, illustrates 
the law of heredity. 





+o — 
For the Companion. 


THE STOPPING OF THE CLOCK. 


Surprising falls the instantaneous calm, 
The sudden silence in my chamber small; 

I, starting, lift my head in half : 
The clock has stopped — that’s 








The clock hasstopped! Yet why have I so found 
An instant feeling almost like dismay ? 

Why note its silence sooner than its sound 2— 
For it has ticked all day. 


So may a life beside my own go on, 
And such comp nlonship unheeded keep: 
Companionship searce recognized till gone, 
And lost in pode n sleep. 











And so the blessings Heaven daily grants 
Are in their very commonness forgot; 

We little heed what answereth our wants,— 
Until it answers not. 





A strangeness falleth on familiar ways, 
As if some pulse were gone beyond recall,— 
Something unthought of, linked with all our days,— 
Some clock has stopped — that’s a 
GEORGE H. COoMER. 
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*SIAH’S CHRONOLOGY. 





Those who have sojourned in the hill-towns of New | 


England kave met with men keen and shrewd when 
dealing with facts which came within the range of their 
| experience. Unfortunately, their range was narrow, 
| but they knew it not, and regarded with incredulity all 
| beyond it. Such a character is described in the follow 
ing anecdote, published in the New York Ledger: 


Some of you may remember a little, old, tow-headed 
man, bow-legged and limping, with a decided humping 
of the back, who answered to the name of ’Siah, and 
used to tend stable for old Fabyan, of White-Mountain 
fame, in the years agone. 

Occasionally, when the travel was rushing, and the 
regnlar stages would not accommodate all who wished 
to be on the move, an extra would be put on, with ’Siah 
for driver. 

Once upon a time our tow-headed hero drove down to 
Centre Harbor and brought a load of passengers from 
| thence to Conway. 

On the box with ’Siah rode a gentleman who had 
| travelled over the greater part of the known world, and 
the stories he had to tell were, to our simple-minded 
whip, very wonderful. 

At length the conver 
upon coins; and here 
thing to tell. 

His father had a piece of silver money more than two 
hundred years old! The traveller smiled, and, in re- 
turn, told ’Siah that he had a piece of money among his 
curiosities at home more than two thousand years old! 

*Siah looked into the gentleman’s face with a thought- 
ful, far-away expression, and then turned his attention 
to his horses, and a silence fell upon him. 

Evidently his mind was burdened. Ever and anon 
he would hold up the fingers of his right hand, as though 
counting them, and it was plain to be seen that he was 
in deep mental perplexity. 

But he drove on; and if he looked towards his trav- 
| elled companion, it was with a furtive, stolen glance. 

He offered no further remark during the drive. 
| But arrived at Conway, and landed upon Eastman’s 
| piazza, old ’Siah came up, and laid his hand upon the 
gentleman’s arm. 

“Look ’e,” he said, with a straightforward expression, 
“T don’t like to tell a man ‘at he tells thing that aint 
true; but I snum! you told me a whopper this arter- 
noon!” 

“Told you what?” returned the passenger, in sur- 
prise. 

“You told me a whopper! What you said wasn’t 
true. ‘Cause I’m poor, and not werry good-lookin,’ 





ation turned upon money and 
Siah himself had a wonderful 












And ’Siah turned upon his heel and walked away, 
evidently fearing that he might say something severe if 
he remained. 

cine i cin eesti 


TOUCHING INCIDENT. 

This story has been told in the Companion, but it is 
such a fresh, brave story, so full of stimulus to noble 
deeds, and of the sympathy that makes us all kinsmen, 
that we let the Rev. Robert Collier tell it again : 


Away off, I believe in Edinburgh, two gentlemen 
were standing at the door of a hotel one very cold day, 
when a little boy, with a poor, thin, blue face, his feet 
bare and red with the cold, and with nothing to cover 
him but a bundle of rags, came and said,— 

“Please, sir, buy some matches.” 

“No, I don’t want any,” said the gentleman. 

“But they’re only a penny a box,” the little fellow 
pleaded. 

“Yes, but you see I don’t want a box.” 

“Then [ll gi’e ye two boxes for a penny,” the boy 
said at last. 

* And so, to get rid of him,’ the gentleman who tells 
the story says, “I bought a box, but then I found I had 
no change, so I said, ‘I’ll buy a box to-morrow.’ 

***Oh, do buy them the nicht, the boy pleaded again; 

‘Dll rin and get ye the change; for I’m very hungry.’ 

“So I gave him the shilling, and he started away. [ 
waited for him, but no boy came. Then I thought 
had lost my shilling; but still there was thatin the boy's 
face I trusted, and I did not like to think badly of him. 

“Well, late in the evening, a servant came and said a 
When he was brought in, 
I found it was a smaller brother of the boy who got my 
| shilling, but, if possible, still more ragged and poor and 
thin. 

**He stood a moment diving into his rags, as if he were 
secking something, and then said,— 

*** Are you the gentleman that bought the matches frae 
Sandie?’ 

‘6 *Yes! 

“*Weel, then, here’s fourpence oot o’ yer shillin’. 
Sandie canna come. He’s no weel. <A cart ran ower 
him, and knocked him doon; and he lost his bonnet 
and his matches and your elevenpence; and both his 
legs are broken, and he’s no weel at a’, and the doctor 
says he'll dee. And that’s a’ he can gi’e ye the noo,’ 
putting fourpence down on the table; and then the poor 
child broke down into great sobs. 

“so I fed the little man,” the gentleman went on to 
say, ‘‘and then I went with him to see Sandie. 

**T found that the two little things lived with a wretch- 
ed, drunken stepmother; their own father and mother 
were both dead. 

“*T found poor Sandie lying on a bundle of shavings; 
he knew me as soon as I came in, and said,— 

**T got the change, sir, and was coming back; and 
then the horse knocked me down, and both my legs are 
broken. 

***And Reuby, little Reuby ! Tam sure I am deein’! 


| and who will take care o’ ye, Reuby, when Lam gane! 


What will ye do, Reuby? Pad 

“Then I took the poor little sufferer’s hand, and told 
him I would always take care of Reuby. 

“He understood me, and had just strength to look at 
me as if he would thank me; then the light went out of 
his blue eyes; and in a moment— 


ie lay within the light of God 
zike a babe upon the breast: 

Where the wicked cease from “troubling, 
And the we. ary are rest.” 








— +> ——— 
TERRIFYING SAVAGES. 


D’ Albertis, whose work on New Guinea is a contri- 
bution to the world’s knowledge of that secluded island, 
tells how he played upon the superstition and the fears 
of the natives: 


After him came men, women and children, in consid- 
erable numbers, to whom I administered shocks with a 
small electric machine. They were nota bit frightened, 
but wanted to prolong the experiment. 

The most comical incident of the day, however, was 
when I took out of my pocket a vial containing pure 
alcohol, and having poured it into a shell, which I bor- 
rowed from the natives, set it on fire. 

The sun was shining brightly, and naturally hindered 
their seeing the faint light of the burning alcohol. 

They felt the heat of the flames without seeing them, 
and when I placed the shell in the shade, where they 
could see the bluish light, they were struck with aston- 
ishment, and perhaps also with fear. 

This feat led them to take me for a magician who, by 
some means or other, had been able to set water on fire 
—for who in their country had ever heard of water 
burning like fire? 

When their wonder had somewhat subsided, I went 
down to the edge of the sea, followed by the natives. 

I took a match, lighted it, and made as if I were go- 
ing to set fire to the sea, as I had done to the water in 
the vial. The poor, simple natives were terrified, and 
conjured me not to do this. 

I graciously consented, and extinguished the match. 
They then explained that if I had burned the sea, they 
would not have been able to return to their homes, that 
all the fish would have been killed, and they would 
have had nothing to eat. 


—_— _ +o _ ——_——— 
“SAVE DAT POCKET-BOOK!” 


There is an old story of a sailor, who, having been 
paid off, was travelling in a stage-coach to London. A 
highwayman, pointing his pistol at Jack’s head, said 
“Your money, or I'll blow your brains out!” “Blow 
away!” replied Jack. “A man might as well go to 
London without brains as without money.” A colored 
man seems to have shared Jack’s feeling. 


A negro planter came to Vicksburg, sold his cotton, 
put his money in his pocket-book, and started down the 
river. Leaning too far over the guards as the boat 
backed out, he fell overboard. His porte-monnaie, 
which was in his side-pocket, floated out and rode with 
his hat on the surface of the water, while the current 
carried the negro away. 

The yawl was lowered, and assistance at once started 
towards the drowning man, who, perceiving his treasure 
floating off, raised his voice and shouted, “Save dat 
pocket-book !” 

His head went under and disappeared. As he rose 
up again, he gasped, ‘“‘Dar’s one hundred and eighteen 
dollars in dat pocket-book !” 

Scarcely had he uttered the words before he sank a 
second time. The yawl came within reach just in time 
to rescue the drowning African as he came to the sur- 
face for the last time. 

As soon as the water was wiped from his nose and 
mouth so that he could see and speak, he asked, ‘Did 
—did you save that pocket-book ?” 

“No,” was the response. 

“Well, den,” said the negro, regretfully, “what was 
de use ob savin’ me?” 

— +> ee 
SAD ORIGIN OF A CEMETERY. 

Green Mount, the beautiful cemetery of Baltimore, 
Md., originated in a sad event, almost as romantic as 
that associated with Romeo and Juliet: 








-The property was once owned by John Oliver, a 
wealthy English merchant. His only child, a beautiful 
girl of twenty, was loved by a young man whose only 
unfitness to become her husband lay in the fact that a 

rsonal feud existed between him and the girl’s stern 





you mustn’t think I'm afool! You said you'd got a 

piece of money more’n two thousand years old !” 

| “Certainly I did. What of it?” 

| ‘What of it!” cried ’Siah, aghast at the man’s temer- 

ty. “Do you ask me—what of it? Goodness gracious! 
—a piece of money more’n two thousand years old! and | 

| mark you, my man: it aint only eighteen hundred 

| und jifty-two now ! 


ather. They met clandestinely, and planned an elope- 
ment. 
The father found it out, and gave orders to his ser- 
vants to patrol the grounds at night and shoot all tres- 
passers. Disguised in man’s clothing, the girl attempted 
to escape, and was shot dead at the gate. Grief-stricken, 
her father erected a mausoleum upon the spot, and 
deeded the entire property to the city for a cemetery. 
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For the Companion. 
MAY-DAY. 
Who comes this way, with smiles so gay, 
And feet so lightly tripping? 
A little queen, with mantle green, 
From dainty shoulders slipping. 
In pink and white the blossoms bright, 
Run swiftly out to meet her, 
The brooks rejoice to hear her voice, 
And robins sing the sweeter. 


She came last year, the pretty dear, 
All frolic, fun, and dimples, 
She kissed the buds, untied their hoods, 
And coaxed apart their crimples ; 
The honey-bee flew quick to see, 
The white-winged moth came after; 
Oh, bonny May, in work or play, 
She sets the world to laughter. 
The children go, with cheeks aglow, 
And eyes that dance with gladness, 
To take her hand, and oin her band, 
And help her banish sadness. 
We skip along with shout and song, 
We seek for fragrant treasure ; 
And every day we find a way 
To fill some heart with pleasure. 
With softest bloom, the darkened room 
Of sickness we will brighten; 
The aching heart, with tender art, 
We'll try of pain to lighten. 
On many a bell, but do not tell, 
If prying people ask it, 
With haste and rush, and rosy blush, 
We've poised a sweet May-basket. 
AunT Betu. 
= +o a 
For the Companion. 
MR. BEN’S MAY-BASKET. 
They were making May-baskets out in a warm, 
sunny corner of the porch, Fossie, Mamie and 


Florence. 
Somebody was hobbling along the street—a 
weazened, all-stooped-over somebody, with a 


knotty stick for a cane, and thin white hair hang- 





ing to his shoulders. 
Ben” 
from nobody knew where, years before either 
Fossie, or Mamie, or Florence was born, 
and had taken up his abode in a little old 
house which no one else cared to live in. 
The only name he gave was ‘Benjamin ;” 
and “Mr. Ben” he was from that day forth. 

“He’s going home from piling up grandpa’s 
stove-wood,” said Fossie. “I should think 
he’d be awful lonesome in that horrid little 
old house, and nobody to get dinner for 
him.” 

“He’s so poverty-poor, too,” chimed in 
Mamie; ‘and mother says he’s too proud to 
ask help trom the town. I just wish we 
could give him something—oh, a lot of 
things !’ 

Only little Florence said nothing—then. 
She snipped away carefully at her feathery, 
tissue-paper streamers for a long time, with 
a great pity growing in her heart for this 
poor old lonely man. 

“Why can’t we, Fossie and Mamie ?” 

“What ? Oh, you're just the queerest girl.” 

“Florence Etta Worth! You don’t mean 
to tell me you've been a-thinking of that, 
all this time?” This came from Mamie, 
you might know. 

“Yes,” said Florence, meekly. 
might—hang him a May-basket.” 
“Ha, ha!” laughed Mamie, 
laughed Fossie. 
a May-basket ?” 


“I don’t mean one of the paper kind,” went on 
“but one—oh, maybe like our 
And we might go 
round and tell the folks, and proba'ly ’most every- | 
Won't 


Florence, eagerly ; 
market-basket or something. 


body’d give things, and the stores and all. 
you, girls ?” 





It was Mr. Ben, and “Mr. 
was an old man who be come to the village 


“T thought we 


| 











and “Ho, ho!” 
“What would Mr. Ben do with 


“Yes, we will,” 
“‘won’t we, Foss ? 
and ask mother.” 
of small feet. 

Of course mother said “Yes,” directly, with 
three coaxing voices sounding in her ears, and 
three pairs of pleading eyes looking into hers. 

“Right off?” asked Mamie. 

“And hang it to-night ?” said Fossie. 

Florence said nothing, but looked, and mother 
was fain to say “Yes,” to all three. 


“a te Mamie, Sennen up; | 
It'll be just splendid! Let’s go 
And away pattered three pairs 


First they went to Grandpa Lee’s. 
Grandma was bending over 





It was baking-day. 


the stove, frying doughnuts, and there was a row 
of piping-hot apple-pies on the kitchen table. 

“Bless your dear little hearts,” she cried, beam- 
ing down upon the three small beggars. “Of 
course I’ll give you something. Here,” and she 
turned a panful of spicy, brown doughnuts into 
their big market-basket. “I wish my pies were 
cool.” 

“We could come again,” ventured Florence. 

“}o!” said Grandma Lee, wiping her spectacles. 

Then they trudged away to Capt. Haley’s big 
house. Their poor little hearts thumped very hard 
indeed, as the children stood on the grand front 
steps waiting for the door to open. 

Mrs. Capt. Haley was a tall woman, with very 
black eyes and a rustling silk dress. 

“Here is one of the captain’s old hats,’ 
“You may have this.” 

It was a very old hat, truly, with several holes 
in the crown. Mamie eyed it dubiously. “I—I 
don't b’lieve but what Mr. Ben’s got a—a hat, 
ma’am.” 

“Very well,” said Mrs. Haley, opening the door 
for them to file out. 

“So mean!” cried Fossie; “and I’ve heard 
mother say Capt. Haley’s richer than anybody— 
so awful mean !” 


*she said. 


What do you think ? 
But they torgot it presently, when they came to 
the wee little nest of a house where the Widow 
Bird lived with her brood. 
cried the widow, 
and out again. 


“To be sure, 
pantry 


flying into the 
“Here’s a piece of corned 





prtmansee eat theres 





beef, ready cooked, and a cake of maple. 
my brother, sent me twenty weight the other day, 


Ichabod, 


and we never can eat it alone. You don’t want to 
put the beef in with them nice doughnuts. I'll 
lend you a basket. And I’ve two good shirts and 
a pair of pants that were my husband’s. I'll hunt 
‘em up, and send ’em round to your ma’s.” 

“How splendid she is!” cried Mamie, when they 
had said “Thank you,” and “Good day!” to the 
mother Bird and the four little Birds. 

And Florence and Fossie agreed. 











_THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. | 








| there’s 


| 


So all sorts of people gave all sorts of things. T! 
have not room to tell you half. The storekeepers 
gave packages of tea and sugar and rice and candy 
and soap. Dea. Jack gave a gallon of molasses 
and a jug to put it in, and Mrs. Dea. Jack gave a 
roll of her nice yellow butter. Almost every one 
gave something, and the market-basket was filled 
and emptied a good many times during the after- 
noon. 

“It won't all go in the biggest basket ’at ever 
was!” cried Florence, with a little gurgle of de- | 
light. 

They ate their suppers, tired and happy, and 
after that-a nice new bushel-basket was 
got, and twined all about with bits 
ofevergreen. Then “A MAY-BASKET 
FOR MR. BEN” was written in big 
letters on a big piece of paper, and 
tacked strongly upon the outside of 
the basket, with bunches of trailing 
arbutus blooms and Johnny-jump-ups 
around it. Into the basket went big 
bundles and little bundles, round 
bundles and square bundles, and bun- 
dles of all sorts, until it was quite full, 
and then two of Grandma Lee’s tooth- 
some pics were placed on the whole, 

| 





where Mr. Ben would be sure to see 
them the very first thing. Then, all that | 
there was no room for in the basket ; 
was made into avery large bundle and | 
tied to one handle, and the molasses-jug 
to the other. 

When all was ready, and it had 
grown quite dark out of doors, father 
harnessed up, put Mamie and Fossie 
and Florence and the basket into the 
carriage, and away they went. 

What hard work it was to be quiet! 

“He'll surely hear us before we get 
it hung,” whispered Fossie ; and father, 
laughing to himself, hadn’t any doubt 
of it. 

“I just wish we could see him when 
he gets it,” said Mamie. 


“You may creep around to the 
window and peep in,” said her father. 
So, when they came to Mr. Ben’s house, the 


three little girls tiptoed noiselessly as mice up to 
the tiny window, and looked in. 

Such a poor place as it was! 
almost like crying. 
on the table. 


It made them feel 
There was a candle burning 





Puzzles for the Season. 
a. 
CHARADE. 
My first is a time when hearts beat high, 
When flowers awake and the earth is fair, 


My second is short, yet may hold for us 
A wondrous bliss or a deep despair. 











My whole is the merry, merry time 
When youths and maidens, blithe 
Go blossom-questing hand in hand, 
Singing a happy roundelay. M. C. D. 


2. 
MAY-BASKET OF FOREST BLOOMS. 

This basket is woven of twigs of a tree found on the 
margin of asmall stream; leaves very long and narrow; 
flowers appearing before the leaves. 

Tree of noble reputation; from its boughs hangs the 
sac “te d mistletoe. 

Pall, slender tree; valuable 
sweet, but too thick to tlow; 
fruit. 

Tall, beautiful tree with slender drooping branches; 
leaves mostly deciduous; cones deep purple. 

Tree with pleasant aromatic fragrance and flavor; 
bark reddish; used in cabinet work. 

Tree with small white flowers in terminal cymes; 
fruit scarlet. 

Tree with numerous pendulous, fragrant blossoms, 
white or pink, and beautiful, symmetrical leaves. 

Ornamental tree with rose-colored tlowers in small, 
lateral clusters which appear before the leaves. 

Small tree with medicinal qualities; the numerous 
flowers with their broad involucres make a great show. 

Small tree with white flowers in terminal racemes; 
very showy in the half naked forest. 

Small tree; leaves thick and dark green; flowers 
small; berries deep red, compounded of many small 
ones, and good to eat. 

Shrub with aromatic flavor and pleasant spicy taste; 


and gay, 


for timber; sap very 
bears delicious autumn 





“He’s just going to eat,” whispered Fossie ; “and 





only johnny-cake and water. 
be glad ?” 


Rap-rap-rap ! 
“He’s going to the door,” said Mamie to Flor- 
ence, whose little nose barely reached the window- 


Won't he 


sill. ‘He’s opened the door; he’s looking all 
around; now he’s dragging in the basket, and 


reading the paper. O goody! He’s found the 


pies!’ And, why, girls! I do b’lieve he’s a-pray- 
ing! He’s got right down on his knees, 

and he’s a-praying! Did you ever!” 

H “T’m just as glad as I can be,” smiled 


Florence, with happy 





tears running out 
Then father whistled 
a little low whistle, which they understood, 
and they ran away under the merrily- 
twinkling stars to clamber into the carriage, 
and be taken home to mother. They told 
her all about it. 

“And Florence cried,” said Mamie; “lit- 
tle goosey! And—why, Mother Worth, if 
you aint crying, too!” 


of her blue eyes. 


ApA CARLETON. 


+o 


SAYINGS OF THE LITTLE ONES. 





the f’owers ?” 
smelled a pink. 


inquired Jessic, as she 


“Aunt Mary, what makes you wear such 
a freckled veil?” asked Lucy, looking at 
her auntie’s veil of dotted lace. 

Bettina had a pony which was called 
hers, though papa and mamma drove it. 
The pony was very naughty one day, and 
papa had to whip him. Bettina felt very sad, and 
said, “I wish my dear horse could die, and go 
right to his heavenly Father. Then he wouldn’t 
be whipped.” 


“T am Jesus’ little lamb, 

Therefore glad and gay I am,” 
was a hymn which dear Willie was fond of repeat- 
ing. One day Willie was disobedient, and his 
mamma said she would have to punish him. “T 
should fink,” he said ; “you wouid not like to pun- 
ish Jesus’ little lamb,” 





“Mamma, who puts the tahoonery into | 


leaves oval; the greenish flowers appear before the 
leaves. E. L. E. 
3. 
HIDDEN PHRASE. 
Oh, come with me, dear sister May, 
To make a wreath of bright spring flowers; 
Begins the charming month to-day 
With merry sport and cheerful play, 
And so we'll while away the hours. L. @. 
{Read from the bottom one word in each line. ] 
4. 
CENTRAL SYNCOPATIONS,. 
1. Syncopate to fasten and leave a head. 
2. Mended and leave offspring. 
3. The vapor of water and leave part of a plant. 


. A vision and leave a measure. 
- A bishop’s cap and leave dirt. 
A native of Rome and leave of a dark 
color variegated with spots. 
. § small portion and leave to laugh. 
8. Trifled and leave “touched with the 
toes.” 
9. Floats of timbers and leave rodents. 
10, Openings and leave agricultural im- 
plements. 
11. Part of a tree 
12. Forfeits 


a 






and leave wounded 
and leave household uten- 





3. An implement of warfare 
part of a vessel. 

14. Markets and leave floor-coverings. 

>. To hurry and leave to despise. 
Syncopated letters, read down, name 
autiful: accompaniments to May-Day 
festivals. cD. 


5. 


and leave 





DOUBLE ACROSTIC, 
1. A noble dame. 2. A preposition. 
| 3. A word meaning “My 
God.” 4. Part of the compass. 
A girl’s name, 6. Unelosed. 
7. A dog’s name. 8. A journey. 
9. A circle. 10. A boy’s name. 
11. Dirt. 12. A woman's name. 


13. A boat. 
Primals, down—A happy maiden. 
Finals, up— A pleasant ceremony. F. 8. F. 


6. 
ANAGRAM. 

1. A Danish king who fought for place, 

And won it o’er the English race. 
2. Liquors which all the world have drank ; 
3. That in the patriarch which **shrank.” 
4. An animal, and of its flesh 
5. I do aver that it is fresh. 

As I was comin’ through the kitchen 
6. She sat at her machine a-stitchin’. E. L. E. 





CONUNDRUMS, 

Why is “E” the most unfortunate of letters? Be- 
cause it’s never in cash, always in debt, and never out 
of danger. 

Why is a man going to Europe like one who, 
fallen from a tree, attempts to ascend the tree 
He is going to try another clime (climb). 

When is a doctor most,annoyed? When he is out of 
patients. 

What kind of a ship has two mates and no captain? 
Courtship. 

When is a fact like a universal patent? 
‘patent to all.” 
| “When is a literary work like smoke? 
in volumes. 

Why are balloons in the air like vagabonds? 
they have no visible means of support. 


having 
again? 


When it is 
When it comes 
Because 


Puzzles in Last Number. 
and May. 


Answers to 
1. March, April 


2. ROs E 8 ROBE 8 
rv 28 sP ARS 
coOrN 8 coRNs 
METAL MEDAL 
STARE st Or 8 
SAVE 8S SAFES 
FL'U ME FLAME 
MOWED MOVED 
GRA IN GROAN 
FaR Ee 8 PANTS 


“Barnp OF AVON.” 

3. Dallas, Madison, Taylor, Harrison, Andrew Jack- 
son, Andrew Johnson, Ric > ard Johnson, Henry W ilson, 
King, Schuyler Colfax, Van Buren, Hamlin, Pierce, 
Hayes, John Adams, Calhoun, James Monroe, James 
Knox Polk, Clinton, Gerry, Breckenridge, Wheeler, 
Washington, Burr, Garfield, Arthur, ‘Tompkins, Bu- 
chanan, Millard Fillmore, Tyler, U. 8. Grant, Thomas 
Jefferson, Lincoln. 

34th name, John Quincy Adams, in whose 
tration the first railroad in the 
pleted. 








adminis- 
United States was com. 
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The Surnscription Price of the COMPANION is 


$1 75, which includes the payment of the 
Postage by us. 


New subscriptions can commence 
yveur, 

Titik COMPANION is sent to subseribers until 
order is received by the Publishers for its discontinu- 
ane, and all payment of arrearages is made, as re- 
quired by law, 

PAYMENT for the Companion, when sent 
should be made in Money-orders, Bank-check 
Drafts. WITKEN NEITHER OF THESE CAN BI 
CURED, send the money in a registered letter. 
postmasters are required to register letters when- 
ever requested to do so, 


RENEWALS.-Thiree 


at any time during the 


an explicit 


by mail, 


weeks are required after receipt 


of money by us before the date opposite your name 
on your paper can be changed. 
DISCONTINUANCES.—Rerember that the Publishers 


must be notified by letter when a subseriber wishes 
his paper stopped, All arrearages must be paid. 


Always give the 
paper is sent, 
books unk 

The date against your name on the margin of your paper 

shows to what time your subscription is paid. 

courts have decided that all subscribers to news- 

papers are held responsible until arrearages are paid, 

and their papers are ordered to be discontinued, 

Letters to Publishers should be addressed to PERRY 
MASON & CO.,, Youth’s Companion, Boston, Mass. 


name of the 
Your name 
$8 this is done. 


Post-Oflice to which your 
cannot be found on our 


The 





NASAL CATARRH---AGAIN, 
We lately published an article on catarrh. 
gpread prevalence in our changi 


Its wide- 
g climate, and the mis 





chief thai follows in its later stages when it is neglected, 
induce us to refer to it again. 

We have said that a physician should be early consult- 
ed by a person suffering from catarrh. 
rarely be heeded, because most persons troubled with 
it will say, “It is simply a cold in the head. It will 
get well of itself, and it would be foolish to run to the 
doctor about it.” 

It is true that most inflammatory ailments get well of 
But while these colds in the 
head generally tend to pass away without the aid cf medi 
they 


themselves—in a measure. 


also leave 
to 


cine, behind them a tendency to return, 


a susceptibility inflammatory disturbance from 
dust and changes of temperature. 
What is the These 


and more 


result? repeated attacks, more 
chronic condition, so difficult of cure, and so serious in 
its effects, 

For those persons who cannot easily see a physician, 
we would say that you may greatly help yourselves by 
the faithful use of a strong 
should be snuffed up the 
mouth. 

Dissolve 
water 


sand 


solution of salt water. This 


nostrils, and gargled in the 
a dessert spoonful of salt in a tumbler of 
Let it stand undisturbed for a time, so that the 
generally found in the salt may remain in the bot- 
tom of the tumbler. 
other tumbler, 

‘Two or three times a day, put a little of this solution 

say a tablespoonful—into the of the 
Snufl it up strongly, holding the palm well 
nostrils. Snuff it until it can be 
back mouth, or pharynx. 


Then pour the solution into an 


hollow hand. 
against the 


felt passing into the 


\s the pharynx generally participates in the 
fle a mouthful of the 


inflam- 
solution, holding the 
head well back, and throwing the fluid against every 
part of the roof of the pharynx, and especially where 
any soreness is felt. 
This solution of salt 
kind of sore throat. 


mation, garg 


gargled will help almost every 


aa 
VERY HUMAN. 

The following statement, made by a correspondent of 
Nature, living in ¢ Mass., indicates that if 
cats do reason, they are very human in the use of their 
,a friend of his, 
a-hospital for poor women 


‘ambridge, 


reasoning powers. He says that a lady 


Was at one time matron of 


and children, which was maintained by subscription. 
On the inmates was 

not us a patient, 

found for her, 


of a blind girl, who was there 

but temporarily, till a home could be 
She had learned to feed herself, and at 
meal-times, a tray containing her dinner was placed on 
her knee she sat in a comfortable chair for her 
special convenience in feeding herself. 

One day, while she was eating, the pet cat of the 
establishment placed herself before the girl, and looked 
long and earnestly at her, so earnestly that the matron, 
fearing the animal meditated some mischief to the girl, 
took her out of the room, 

\gain, the next day, at the same hour, the cat entered 
the room, but this time walked quictly to the girl's side, 
reared herself on her hind legs, and stealthily reached 
out her paw to the plate, selected and seized a morsel 
that pleased her, and, silently as she came, departed to 
enjov her stolen meal. 

Che girl did not notice 
by her companions, laughed very heartily. 
that the ca 
self that the girl could not see, and by 
soning, decided she could steal 
practical use of her knowledge. 


It is evident 





a process of rea- 
a good dinner by this 


7 

A DANGEROUS “LOG.” 

An African lake is a dangerous place 
pecially ifa is floating near. 


log 


Mr. Joseph Thomson, 
un African explorer 
the sort of log 


, relates an incident 
which is dangerous to the 
at 


by 


which shows 
bather: “Dur- 
stay a narrow of 
ight According to my usual 
custom, LT went out one morning to enjoy a good splash 
in the lake. 


our r inganika » a ran escape 


being car a enaliie. 


“Wading out a considerable distance, but not out of 
my depth, I observed what appeared to be a log of 
wood floating a short distance from me. Taking no 
notice of this, I went on laving the cool water over my- 
self. Looking up ifter a few minutes, I remarked that 
the apparent log had floated nearer to me. 

“Observing it more closely, I made out the outlines 
of a crocodile’s head, with its ugly snout, w rinkled | 


skin, and glittering eyes. I stood for 
at the sight, for 1 was a considerable 
shore, and still it came nearer. 

“Regaining my presence of mind, I made the welkin | 
ring with a shout of ‘Mambo, mambo!’ (crocodile). 


a moment aghast | 
distance from the 





This advice will | 


frequently recurring, result at length in that | 


to bathe in, es- | 








| 





“The cry instantly brought my men with their guns 
to the water’s edge, and they, secing my imminent dan- 
ger and desperate efforts to reach the shore, rushed in 
in a body to meet me, making the waters boil. 

“When they reached me, the crocodile was within a 
few feet, and would have seized me in another minute. 
But seeing the porters in such numbers, yelling and 
shouting and firing their guns, it turned and quickly 
disappeared. 

“If I had been out of my depth at the time, the 
chance of surviving the rencontre would have been a 
poor one.” 


aa 

WANTED AN EYE WITH SIGHT IN IT. 

The woman who had a set of false teeth that ached 
might understand the old Swede’s objection to a glass 
eye that couldn’t see. He had an eye examined by Dr. 
Holmes. The sight was gone, and the 
mended a glass one in its place, adding, 
just as well as the other.” 


The Swede thought the doctor meant it could “see” 
just as well, and was pleased. When the socket of the 
lost member healed up he came to the doctor, and after 
a few trials, the new eye was fitted to its place. The 
Swede looked in the mirror, and turned about and ad- 
mired it, and was greatly pleased. 

“That's good,’ >said he; “just as well as the other. 
How much? 

It was fifteen dollars, but he didn’t mind the price. 
He paid, and after another examination before the glass, 
started for the door. Just there he had anidea. Standing 
on the door-mat he gazed again into the mirror. Then 
he put one hand over the artificial eye. Chuckling over 
the result, he next put a hand over the good eye. With 
a howl of rage he turned and running through the office 
said,— 

“Why, I can’t see out of this eye a bit!” 

The matter was explained to him, and he then de- 
tailed the doctor’s conversation with him on that point. 
It was no use, the trade was made, and the old man 
went out furiously angry, saying, as he slammed the 
door,— 

“I don’t want any eye I can’t see out of.”—Chicago 
Inter-Ovean. 


doctor recom- 
“It will look 





+> 
MOORISH COFFEE-STAND. 

A writer in Temple Bar, describing a visit to a Moor 
ish city, tells how he came across a coffee-stand where 
he drank the the market- 
place,” he says, ‘‘we passed through a crumbling old 
archway into a shady lane shut in by high walls. Here 
a Moorish coffee-stand was established in a shanty run 
up against the of the arch, and benches were 
placed along the walls of the lane for customers. 


pure mixture. ‘Leaving 


inside 


“It was an amusing study to watch the keeper of 
that coffee-stand at work preparing the cup of coffee 
ordered for me by Simon. 

e was a little gray wrinkled man with bent figure, 
clad in a complete suit of flame-color, which gave him 
a semi-diabolical aspect. 

“His oddly-shaped kettle, too, placed on a very small 
stove level with his chin, had something alchemical 
about it. 

“Men might come and men might go in the quiet lane, 
passing from the dust and strife of the market, but this 
true artist went on intently grinding the berries and 
fanning the fire as if his earthly horizon had been 
bounded by the wall of his rickety work-shop, and the 
whole duty of man had been the brewing of good coffee. 

“After five minutes’ waiting the powerful potion was 
put into my hand. It was worth waiting for. 

“Black and thick and strong, the sip of liquor in the 
tiny cup half-filled with grounds was more refreshing 
thana quart of the mawkish mixture hurriedly slashed 
into one *s cup by the breathless waiter of a Parisi: 
cafe.’ 








a 
A BRIGHT WATCH-DOG. 
Not long since we were reading of a wonderful 


house-clock that locked all the doors at bed-time, and 
kindled the fires in the morning. An advance upon 
that, in mechanical intelligence, will be a night-lamp 
that cries and wakes up the family when burglars break 
in. 

By introducing a flame of gas into an open tube, 
whether of metal or of glass, the tube will sound, and 
with a little ingenuity even singing flames might be pro- 
duced. 

The sound differs according to the size of the tube, 
the force of the flame, ete. Sometimes the sound is 
like a roar, at others, like a low moan; some times high, 
somctimes low; the greatest variety of expressions can 
be produced, accofding to circumstances. 

There are silent speaking tubes—tubes that under or- 
dinary circumstances do not utter a sound; butif a door 
be opened, a draught is created, then the glass vibrates, 
and the most startling noises result. 

A glass of this description has just been contrived in 
which, when a jet of gas burns, the sound of a dog 
barking is produced, should the street door be opened. 
Houses may now be guarded by mechanical watch-dogs 





> 
SCIPIO’S “TENDER RELATIONS.” 

A negro presented himself at the desk of the Cincin- 
nati marriage-license clerk the other day, and asked for 
a license to marry his Dulcinea. Among other prob- 
lems propounded him was,— 

“Are you and the lady related?” 

“Yes, sah,” was the answer. 

“What relation are you to each other?” 
query. 

“Sah? 
ors. 

“T mean what kin are 
the handsome clerk. 

“We isn’t any kin to cach other—no kin 


was the next 
” ejaculated the applicant for matrimonial hon- 


you to each other?” explained 


at all,” re- 


| sponded the citizen of Ethiopian descent. 


her loss, and when told of it | 


t, from observation, had entirely satistied her- | 


“But you said you were related,” answered the clerk. 

“I thought you deluded to de tender relashuns of luv 
what prevails between us at de present moment,” said 
Scipio; so he got his license. 


> 
THE SURPRISED DEACON, 
Nota few the leading members of city churches 
may be more thoroughly educated by studying this sug- 


of 


gestive story of a good deacon, who, going out of prayer- 


| meeting one evening, said to a young man standing on 


| this was a good lesson 


the porch: 


“Good eve ning, friend. Do you live in this vicinity?” 
ir.’ 


said the deacon, 





Ah,” “where do you attend 
church?” 
**T come here, sir.” 
“How long have you attended this church?” 
“Well, sir, | should think it about fourteen years.’ 
It was not strange that the deacon said afterward that 
for him. The same 
one like it, needs to be taught many others 
churches, both private members and officers. 


in the 


+ 
PAPER AIR-CUSHIONS. 
Instead of india-rubber, the Japanese 
making air-cushions. 


use paper for 


These cushions roll up smaller than india-rubber 


ones, do not stick together after 


being wet, and having 
no odor, 


are more agreeable for pillows. Moreover, 


their strength is marvellous, considering the material of 


which they are made. A man weighing one hundred 


|} and sixty pounds may stand on one without bursting 


it. They are wate rproof, too, and make good life-pre- 
servers. 
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Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 
IN DEBILITY. 
Horsford’s Acid Phosphate gives vigor where there has 
been debility, and renewed strength where there has 
been exhaustion. nme 





| $3.13 Light work for either sex, or age; for sam- 
Per Day. | ples, send postal. W .E.BOWDITC H, Boston, 


i PAYS to sell our Rubber Hand P rinting Stamps. 
Circulars free. G. A. HARPER & BRO., Cleveland, O. 


Use REDDINC’S RUSSIA SALVE for 
_Cuts, Burns, and all Flesh Wounds. 


Superb Chromo Cards, 72 designs for Card Col- 
7 9 lec tors, 15 cts Reet paid. Stamps taken. 200 for 
2 ct . MOORE, Brockport N. Y. 
AGENT. WANTED to sell Dr. Chase's 2000 Recipe 

Book, Sells at sight. Youdouble your money. 


Address Dr. Chase’s Printing House, Ann Arbor, Mich. 


BI PAY. With Stencil Outfits. What costs 4cts. 
sells rapidly for 50 cts. Catalogue free. 
Ss.) CER hington St., Boston, Mass. © 


o— AND NOT 


to sell our Rubber Printing Stamps. Samples 
free, TAYLOR Bros. & Co., Cleveland, Ohio, 
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L D — ANY WATCH WEA R OUT. 
W ai cts. cole 
SOLD PREEJ. 3. SBINCH & 00.,% 38 Dey St.,N.¥ 


] OVELY.—Your name written on 12 tentneme cards 
4 and sent prepaid for 10 5ct. stamps. Be autiful spec- 
imens, We. Brilliant Black Ink Recipe, Ye. nd for 
Circular, free, L. MADARASZ, Penman, Je srsey ( ity, N.J. 


‘ OSs Cc yo PACK: ae iy 64 Page Card Album, 
Lo wre Cards Page Autograph Album, vv 
aibam Aetna nl 2W i. rte .d Patterns,and a packaz eof 











Vriting 7 ‘aper lus strated with Pen Scrolls, ete., all for 
ten 3c. stamps. 4 A ‘icture and Fancy Adv ertising Cards 
for lets. J. F. INGALLS, Lynn, Mass., Box Y. 


Printing Presses 


75 cents to $175. Circularsfree. Book of Type, 10 eante, 
20 kinds of cards, 10 cts. Printers’ Instruction Book, 15 cts. 
JOSEPH WATSON 219 Murray Street, New York 


BOYS’ CLOTHING. — 


MADE TO ORDER. 








Directions for measuring, samples of 
material, styles of garments, with prices, 
sent free upon application by mail, Pieces 


for mending s@nt with each suit. 
POOLE & CO., 
54 & 56 Duane | Street, , New ¥ y ork. 


Fdueation 


Jan’y 4, Apr. 5, Sept. 15,81. 











for both es at Oberlin Col- 
lege, Oberlin, Ohio. Over 1,000 
students. Instruction thorough. 
Religious influences the best. 
Expe nses very low. Terms open 

Address J. B.T. MARSH, Sec. 


For Infants & invalids 
Used in Hospitals, by Matrons, Phy: 


weakest stomach. 
by druggists. 35 cts. and upwards. 
WOULRICH & CO. on every label. 











An Old and Valuable Remedy—Introduced 1856 


A combination of the active principles of Peruy ian Bark 
with Protoxide of Iron. It is endorsed and recommended 
by the medical profession as a very PALATABLE 
AROMATIC IRON TONIC for the cure of aTeper- 
sia, loss of appetite, beils, ete. BILLINGS, CLA 

CO. For sale by all ‘druge st 


HEADQUARTERS FOR 
CARPET-SWEEPERS. 

Best in the world for $300, 
Sent to any address. Movey 
returned if not satisfactory. 
About 40 pretty cards given 
away with each sweeper, or 
will send ecards for le. Agents 
wanted, Liberal terms to them 
and deale = Address 

E. B. PIKE, 

7 India st Boston, Mass, 
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100 McClellan Army Saddles, complete with Stirrups 
and Girths; in prime second-hand condition, and perfect 
order for use—the best lot we have had for years, costing 
the Government $lS each. We offer this s fe 
cash with order at $6.00 each. They will qui 
up. Also, 50 in not as good condition, at 85 eac 
Wo. READ & Sons, 13 Faneuil Hall Square, qd 
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Lowest prices ever known 
on Breech - Loaders, 
Rifles, aud Revolvers, 


OUR $I5 SHOT-GUN 


at greatly reduced price. 
Send stamp for our New 

llustrated C: ae fe (C) 
P. POWELL &£0ON, 238 Main Street, CINCINNATI, 0. 


DVERTISING CARDS. 
Chromos and § Landscapes, 10 cts. 
ta heap grade), & cts. ‘eather 
Puppies and Kittens, 5 ets, s 
Seasides, 6cts. 4 Little Fruit Dealers, 6 cts. 
5 ects. 4 Summer or Winter Scenes, 
ground, l0 cts. 5 Fruit Scenes, 6 cts, 
2ets. 4Egg Cards, best we have, 
of 20 be: st sets, 20cts. 9 samples cheap c 
taken. AL BERT. FULL oR, Box bio, 


AEGAN ARMS & 






















cts. 

4 Frogs, 
gold and silver 
12 “Nations (gold), 








hate ap 2) samples 
5cts. Stamps 
pee Mass. 
"103 Milk Street, 


Boston, Mass. 











FOX'S PATENT. 


Acknowledged by our be ~ : poEtemaes to be the finest 
gun made. It is wonder simple and wonderfully 
strong, easy to handle, e — Ne clean, not liable to get out 
of order or become shaky. It has no hinge to get loose, 
as the barrels slide one side. For pattern and penetrae 
tion they cannot be surpassed. Prices from $45 to $150, 
Send stamp for Catalogue, mentioning the Companion. 














POWDER 


ABSOLUTELY PURE. 





Made from Grape Cream Tartar. No other 
makes such light, flaky hot breads, or luxur 
Can be eaten by dyspeptics without fear of the ills result- 
ing from heavy. jndlgestible food. Sold only in cans by | 
i all Grocers. ROYAL BAKING POWDER Co.. New York, 


of me gonnen iy 
ous pastry. 





The greatest variety of goods in one establish- 
ment in the United States. 


DRESS GOODS, SILKS, 


Ladies’ Suits, Shawls, Underwear, 
Laces, Hosiery, Gloves, Shoes, 
Linens, Gentlemen’s and Boys’ 


Clothing, Housekeeping Goods, etc., 
are sold with privilege of exchange 
or refund of money if not satisfac- 
tory upon examination at home. 


Our New Spring Catalogue 


embracing all the departments in one 
large book, with a system of ordering 
goods by letter more convenient than 
any heretofore, will be mailed, without 
charge, to those who send us a postal 
card containing name, town, county, 
and State. 


John Wanamaker, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


Our store, known as the Grand Depot, covers 
the bleck at Thirteenth and Market St’s. 

















on ae 


Our wholesale business is with the retailers in large 
cities who use the best grades of goods. Few dealers in 
the smaller plages keep clothing of the quality demanded 
by the best trz id itis to such consumers we offer 
the advantage ir retail order department. In boys’ 
clothing especially, we make garments of unsurpassed 
excellence in style, fit and durability. Write for samples 
and directions for ordering without risk. 


ROGERS, PEET & CoO., 
CLOTHIERS, 
487 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


DR. WARNER'S 
CORALINE CORSET. 


Boned with a New Material 
called Coraline, which is 
vastly superior to horn or 
whalebone. 

A Reward of $10 


will be paid for every Cor- 















—12 be: autiful New Ant | 


set in which the Coraline 
breaks with six months 
ordinary wear, It is elas- 
tic, pliable, and very com- 
fortable, and is not affected 
by cold, heat or moisture. 
For sale by leading Mer- 
chants. Price by mail $1.25. 
WARNER BRO’S, 

372 Broadway, N.Y. 


FORGETFU LNESS OF PEOPLE. 

We would not, by enticing headings and other devices, 
lead you into reading of the virtues possessed by Pierce’s 
Celebrated Medicines were it not that we are aware of 
the forgetfulness of people, and that must be our excuse, 
dear reader, for again telling you that Dr. Pierce’s Gold- 
en Medical Discovery is without an equal as a blood- 
purifier. It cures all humors, from the common blotch, 
pimple, or eruption, to the worst scrofula, fever sore or 
ulcer. Dr. Pierce’s Pellets are a pleasant but efficient 
Cathartie. Sold by druggists. 

ST, CLOUD HOUSE, Chicago, I1l., Jan, 20th, 1879. 
Hon. R. V. PIERCE, M. D.: 

Dear Doctor—1 have been using your Golden Medical 
Diseovery and Pellets for liver complaint and general 
debility. It is impossible to express the gratitude I feel. 
{t is simply wonderful the effect your medicines have 
had upon me, Iam inevery way a thousand per cent. 
better. Iam, yours gratefully, 

J.C. DAV IDSON. 
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